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ABSTRACT ' . ^ 

This research assesses reactions to Saturday morning 
television advertising by four to twelve year old children and their 
mothers and examines young viewers' naturalistic learning of facts, 
attitudes, and behavipr frpm commercials* An omnibus questionnaire 
was administered to 738 children. Interviews were conducted with 301 
randomly selected mothers of' these Children to provide parallel and 
supplementary information. .Some of the- major findings are that 
children express generally positive evaluations of specific TV 
commercials, but tend to be bothered by commercial interruptions; - 
that ©others ar^ more favorable than hostile toward children's 
advertising; that amount of exposare to television is not related to 
knowledge of brand names, substantive qualities, or promotional 
characters featured in Saturday commercials, with age and school 
performance the strojigest predictors of knowledge; that children's 
responses to TV commercials become increasingly skeptical as they 
mature; that from one-third to one-half of the childten talk about 
specific commercials with mother dnd peers; that a large majority of 
children are stimulated by TV advertising to ask for toys and^ 
cereals; and that two-thirds of the mothers feel that -^omme^rcials 
produce .materialistic orientations in their children*^ (Author/JM) 
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AB^TRACt ' , , . . 

^ _ J ^. . ./,-,' ...:., -2 

" "^iV sufvrey resrearch iJavVstigatloh aissesses' re^^ to Saturday roomSR- 
television advertising by i*-12 year old children .and their mpthers, and examines 
young viewers' naturalistic leapiing of knowledge, attitudes; and Jjehavior 
coniDercials. An Omnibus questionnairei was administered to ,^38 childrten in 
nursury and elementary schools from urban, subujeban and slwdl town ipcales, 
in central Michigan. Interviews were conducted with 301. ppndpmiy selected - 
mothers of these students to provide parallel and supj)ie»(6ntaa;y. Infornation. 
These ire some major findings; . ' . !>; ' 

■ <1) AFFECTIVE ORIENTATIONS TOWARD COMMERCIALS — Children expresi generally 

positive evaluations of specific TV commercials,, but tend to be bothered bx,, 

connereiea interri$tions and give mixed responses on the issue, of fcaUjning" "7 
^tuj^day. morning advertising. Those who yievjii\d mppt commercials are'mbst 
favorable toward advertising, as are yoim^ep children* Hpthers- are, njre faj^ ... 
vorable thain hostile toward children's advertising j only one-iourth wamt to . " 
ban Saturday ads. .They are divided in opinion ^ut clus,tering these coufc- 
mercials. ' . , ■ • " ' /»' 7 . 

(2) KNOWLEDGE OF BRANDS AND ATTRIBUTES -y Amount pf exposure to televisi^^m 
advertising is not related to knowledge 4f brand names, s^tantive qyalities* -9, 
or promotional characters featured in, Saturday commercials.. While viewing la 

, a primary condition for this cognitive learning, age and, school performauice , 
are the strongest predictors of knowledge. ,M<Ss$ children display an isxtensive, , 
familiarity with material^presehted in advertising messages, ..with the wore" . . 
mentally capable children absorbing content most readily^, 

(3) ACCfiPTANCE- OF ADVERTISING CLAIMS — Cliil<5en's. re^nses^to tV commercials . 
become increasingly skeptical as they inatui<e through elementeoy schooi. Hea-^ 
'^i***?? display much ^ater beiief in adyettiMDg^alaimsJthanJthosejKho^ 
less-. t<^leviSj.on. • , ; — ■ •..*.'•••..:■-.:>' ,.?.. 

M TALKING , ABOUT TELEVISION COMMERCIALS — From onerthird to onerhaif of the",^ 
children talk about specific commerpials with mothers and peers,, with younger/ 
children talking the 'most- Amount of viewing correlates, i^derately .with ^er-fT 
^uency "of xnte;cTpersonal communication, ^ut half pf the mothers^report di?r • . 
cuissing adyeitising with theif children in aii atte.n^t to Veach a more akepticai , 
attrtudcrtqwatod comme.r,cials. . '^"l - '. ' , :■ . /^ 

(5) ASKING FOR ADVERTISED PROCUCTS A large' ma:]irity.,pf the children '*epoj^^ 
that they arg," stimulated by television advert f§^g to ask for toys and cereiW> 
with the hi^es1\ rates for younger children.,, kother reports are congruent; f - 

. with these findings i they also indicate thai desire fiOr premiums motivate? ( 
ro«ny cereal requests. Furthex?nore, amount o^ TV\e>^osure is moderately *• 
' dssociated wi«r frequency of^king fo^^^produpts, se:en in. ads.. |" ^ . 

(6) CONFLldr AND ANGEfi^^R DENIAL - Almost lalf of the children i?epprt thfi(^ 
they argue witlj their inotheyir'bver denials of toy and cereal requests;, nipthers 
report similkr ji^tes of conflict. Mpi:» than half pf t;he children say they \ 
become angyyltoWard their mothers when receiving 'deiiiais,, althcugh mPthers , . 



^p!i.?rrr^ ft^ t^happyness.. Erequency of .advertising exposui-e is / 
pSc?s i^d^-ectxy Via- onci^ases an the frequency of aslciftg for thesr . 

(7) ADVERTISING And MATERIAHSriC ORIEI^TATIONS --^ Kre^quency oiT vi^wine ielevi- 
^fi^/*^-?f only-a weak contribution to the developmen?ofin2SiS-t 
jmong children, .according to correlational ^analyses", Wyer, tKb-^hitk^fff 
^LSSr ials produce materLlisti.c ox||,;^^n:|;, . 

to pSSf serSif^n^^^^^^^ '"''^^ is limited ^viaence that e^sur^> 

to public service, announcements and certain dosses of product advertiser 

?^fS^^^^^ nutritional- orient^tiona. Heavy SaturlarWing . 

tel»va^iori vi^vers are more likely, .to oppose littering, apptbve^ L^mI 

vitamin tablets; findings regarding impact >n se^t belt kaing are liSd. ■ \ 
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SURVEY OF CHILDREN'S AND MOTHERS' RESPONSES TO TELEVISMN COMMERCIAL^ 

This survey" research investigation assesses the evaluations of television 
advertising by four-to- twelve year old children and their mdth^rs, and examines 
the impact of commercials on the cognitions, attitudes and behaviors of young 
viewers. These are some of the>key research problems studied in this survey': 

(a) children's liking for television commercials ^ ' 

(b) children's acceptance of claims presented in advertisments 

f . ' . ' ' , 

(c) mothers' and children's opinions about Saturday morning advertising 
practices - ' ' . ' ' 

iA\ mothers' assessments of the iihpact of TV advertising 

(e) effects of cpmmet^cials on children's knowledge, such as awareness of 
' advertised brands, characterizations, and product attributes 

(f ) amount and nature of discussion of advertising between mothers and 
children - - ^ 

Xg) impact of advertising on requests for purchases of cereals and toys 
y ' ' , ' . ; ^ 

(h) consequences oF commercials for parent-child confliQt and child anger 
after denial of purchase requests 

(i) contribution of advertising to acquisition of materialistic orientations 
'(j) learning about littering and seat belts fi?om public service announcements. 

(k) effects of food and vitamin advertisments ^a^^^^r^ntat^^ toward nutrition 

There are a number of theoretical frameworks that ^an explain how televi- , 
sion advertising influences the thinking, * feeling, and^ actions of children. 
Social. learning theojcy suggests that the observation pf mediated portrayals 
produces imitation of models, who attain' rewat>ds for consuming products or 
performing normative practices, as the child acq^uires new re$^nses for novel 
behaviors. or is facilitated or inhibited in the performance of previously 
learned behaviors. Persuasion learning .theories indicate that children* s 
beliefs, attitudes and actions are affefcted by verbalized appeals from^ highly 
credible sources presenting carefully .designed arguments. Much of the l^am-^ 
\ ing may be incidental as the child acquires secondary perceptions while focusing 
\on the product or^bservo^ ads whil/ awaiting the next program segment. In 
other circumstances, the child mi^t be motivated to use advertising inputs to 
reduce uncertainties regarding p\^chases or appropriate social behavior. 
Developmental differences are al/o important, as children within this age range 
vary in cognitive structure (the/ older on^s are at the concrete operational 
stage of intellectual developm^t, while ^he younger children have a less . , 



advanced preoperational ability to process jnessages), personal experiences, 
coiranunioation inpjuts fron^ ihteirpersonal and mass media sources » and physiol- 
ogical and personality development'; - . 

^ .. ^RESEARCH METHOD . 

The methodological approach employed in studying these issues. is survey 
research, using a standardized questionnaire to measure each variable and 
multivariate analysis to assess the relationship among variabl/as.^ This mode 
of investigation relies on s^l^- reports of' actual experiences with TV advertising 
and current patterns of knowl^ge, attitudes and practices in everyday life. 
Reports from the children's /tiothers are also a key source of information. The 
goal is a realistic description of children's reactions to commercials and their 
learning from TV ads. ^ Although the non- experimental methodology does not provide 
xanambiguous evidence of causality regarding the effects of arclvertising, the 
field setting allows more confident generalization of tlie-<findings to the real 
world in which the children live. ) 

Sample . The age range selected ftsr this study is the early and middle 
childhood period represented by Cjtie nursery and elementary sphool grade levels. 
There are 228 fourth and fifth graders who complete^ a self-administered - 
questionnaire, along with 310 students in the first, second and third grades 
who wrote on questionnaires with the aid of research assistants. Finally, 
200 kindergarteners and preschoolers ag^d ^ and 5 were interviewed-' 

A total of 738rchildren participated in the study. .They were drawn from 
schools in urban (3^%), suburban (3^^%) and small town^^(32%) ar^s of central ^ 
Michigan; the specific schools' are listed in Figure 1. Xhe age distribution [ 
is \also presented in Figure 1; the mean age is. 7.7 years old.^ There are 51% 
males and W% females in the sample. Blacks constitute^ just ^% <^f the sample. 

Mothers of a randomly selected 50% suhsample o£ children were 'interviewed ^ 
after the school survey. Data were Obtained from 301 mothers of 370 children 
(some mothers had^more than one child in the school sample). There are 92 
mothers of fourth and fifth graders, 116 mothers of first through third graders, 
and 93 mothers of kindergarteners and preschoolers. The average age of the 
children whose mothers were interviewed is 7.6. There is'a ve^y slight tendency 
for younger children to be overrepresented in the mothers survey*, due to inter- 
viewer instruction to have mother respondents refer to the yoxinger child in 
two-thirds of the multiple -child homes. 'The children of these mothers are 
52% male and ^8% female. The mothers described the occupation of the head of 
household^ 19% provided a job description .falling the professional /technical 
category, 32% indicated a clerical/sales occupation, 28% gave skilled labop 
identifications, 19% identified an xonskilled job, and 2% reported that the-, 
J^ead of household was unemployed. Precisb responses were classified into a 
i3-level occupational status scale for tio!t?relational analyses. * 

Questionnaire design *- A survey insllrument was prepared to measure 'child- 
ren' s"'iiesponses~to television* advertising along a number of dimensions. The 
core questionnaire included 13 pafees of items administered to all children. 



'Most of the questions were accompanied by multiple choice response alternatives. 
The older children in the fourth and fifth grades completed a longer version 
of the questionnaire with 20 extra items, particularly questions requiring"', 
open-ended answers. The older children could handle the expanded instrument 
because of their greater attention span, faster pace, and wider range of 
experience. 

5^ The format of the questionnaire was varied throughout with a mixture of 
picture items and colored pages to minimize tediuih^ The instrument began with 
a p^ge of television yiewing items, which was followed by questions about toy 
request^ and refusal consequences, commercial slogan and character knowledge 

\items, reactions to a toy commercial and a shoe commercial, items dealing with . 
cereal requests and refusal consequences, responses to a cereal commercial, 
materialism measures, opinions about advertising, and demographics. Questions 
were carefully developed and pretested on young cfhildren to assure appropri- 
ateness o^ style and content . The. wording of inost questionnaire items is 
provided ir^ the tables in this report; sp'ecimins of each version ^of question- 
naire appear in Figure 2 and Figure 3 at the end of the text. 

The fourth and fifth graders completed a self-administered questionnaire 
' in their classrooms with the aid of research assistants who introduced the 
instrument: and answered questions. The students in the first, second, and 
third grades wrote on the questionnaire booklet as one research assistant 
read each item aloud and other ^s^istants circulated through the classroom to ' 
supervise; in some first grade classes, the ebssistants subdivided the students 
into groups of six to eight*, ireading and supervising on a more personalized 
level. These early « elementary school students were able to mark their own 
questionnaire/ because several carefully pretested techniques were employed: 
each page of the questionnaire was differently colored, so the research assis- 
tants couldf^mon^tor each student *;s progress; item^ on each page were numbered 
beginning with 1 and separated by a line in most cases, so that .the child could 
readily follow along with the assistant reading the questions aloud; response 
.categories we/e often labeled with A,"B, and C so the child could determine 
which of the verbalized answers tHey wanted to circle on the page, while other 
response ca egories were the easily recognizable "yes" and^^o." Furthermore, 
the 17 still pictures from actual cortimercials provided a visual reference , 
comprehensible to all children, in addition t^lmaKing the survey a more 
enjoyable experience. ^ ^^..^---^^^'^^ 

With the youngest chil<itfen, ihore personalizM approaclies were employed. 
The preschool children were interviewed on a one-to-one basis, with the inter-*' 
. viewer reading the questions and response categories, showing the child picture 
cues, and marking the answers given by the children. In the kindergarten, the 
quest ionnai^fe was read to children in small group^ of three\or four; most 
could circle answers . themselvejs under close guidance of at research assistant. 
The data collection consumed between 30 and 40 .'minutes at all grade levels. 

In the week after surveying children in a schdol, interviewers attempted 
to call half of all mothers for a corresponding survey of their opinions, . 
behaviors, and reports of child behaviors. Telephone numbers 'were obtained 
from, each o^ild on the last page o£ the questionnaire. Interviewers asked to 



Speak with the .mother by name, and introduced themselves as a representative 
of Michigan State University, The§e introductory statements were made by the 
interviewers: "SEVERAL DAYS AGO YOUR CHILD ^PARTICIPATED IN A RESEARCH STUDY 

ABOUT TELEVISION ADVERTISING AT 'sCHOOL- WE'JiAVE FINISHED THE STUDY 

IN THE SCHOOL, AND WE WOULD LIKE TO INTERVIEW THE MOTHERS OF THE STUDENTS WHO 
WERE IN OUR SURVEY- WE WANT TO FIND OUT YGUR-^PINtONS ABOUT TELEVISION 
ADVERTISING. COUI* I ASK YOU A FEW QUESTIONS ABOUT THIS TOPIC, OR ARE YOU TOO 
SUSY. NOW? IT SHOULD TAKE ABOUT TWENTY MINUTES." ^ ' 

Most mothers were able to answer the questions on the first contact. 
Some interviews were re-scheduled for a more convenient time. Only 4% of 
the mothers refused to participate; most were aware of the study because' th€y 
received a notice from the school regarding their child's participation in the 
survey. The mothers were asketi a standardized set of open-ended and 'close- 
ended .questions, beginning with an item about, the amount of time the child 
spends viewing Saturday morning television. Those who had seen Saturday morning 
commercials were asked to give their positive and negative opinions about the 
ads in an attempt to establish rapport and obtain non-directed Responses. 
Then sets of questions were asked about cereal requests, vitamins, toy requests, 
discussion of commercials witT: the child, perceived effects of ads on disrpution 
of attention and development of materialistic attitudes, and opinions about 
bunching ads, banning ads, and the value of ^advertised products. TwoTfipal 
items dealt with parental control over child behavior and occupatic^n* o^the 
family breadwinner. The wording, of most questions is presented in th€ 
a specimin protocol appears in Figure 4. Almost all mothers were h^W 
cooperative, and the typical interview was completed in twenty minut€ 

Index construction . For many of the variables under study, indices we 
constructed by adding together conceptually and empirically related items 
mea*suring an underlying construct. For some of these variables, indices were 
separately composed from three different data sources: the core child question- 
naire, the expanded older child questionnaire., and the mother interview. The 
primary analyses are based on the core indices common .to aj.1 738 respondents; 
the more refined indices based on additional measures are considered in a ' 
supplementary role, since they apply only to smaller subsamples of children* 
The composition o^" all three versions of key indices is outlined below j where 
they differ; the items which are labeled can be examined in the specified tables. 

Saturday Morning Television/Advertising Viewing Index = Bugs Bunny + Houndcats 
+ Scooby Doo + Pink Panther + Josey and the Pussycats + Flintstones Comedy 
Hour + Sealab 2020 + Archie's TV Funnies + Fat Albert and the Cosby Kids - 

Mother/Child version = above + Saturday morning viewing time estimate 

Liking for Television Commercials Indej< = liking 'for Trix ad + liking for Boo 
Berry- ad + liking for Keds ad (Table 3),^' • ' 

Older Child Elaborated version = above + identification of favorite 

commercial (Table 3) ^ > , 





Knqwledge of Advertised Brands and Attributes Index = identify ^Ronald McDonald 
+ identify what Trix rabbit wants + know Honeycomb slogan + know 'Hostess 
Twinkles slogan + know Hershey bar slogan + kno]M Boo Berry sweet + *know King 
Vitamin nurtitious (Table 9) 

Older Child Elaborated version = above + know Super Sugar Crisp sloga^ + 
know Ovaltine slogan + know attribute difference between Crest and 
ClQse-up + number o£ cereal brands identified (Table 9) 

Acceptance of Television Advertising Claims Index = believe Big Wh^l fun + 
believe big wheel fast + believe Keds help play (Table 11) ^ 

Oldpr Child Elaborated version = above + belTeve racing caf* fast + believe 

racing car won't break + believe ads tell truth + .identify why ads ux)t 
^ 'true (Table 11) 

Talking about Television Commercials. Index = talk about Boo Bery ad with friends 
+ talk about Boo Berry ad with mother (Table 13) • * 

J Older Child Elaborated version = above + talk about Big Wheel 'ad with 
:^riends*+ talk about Big Wheel ^d with mother (Table 13) 

Asking for Products After Viewing Index ^= ask for toys + ask for cereals + 

~rask~~for Boo Berry + ask for Big \7heel (Table 17) . • 

ft * • ^ 

Older Child Elaborated version = above -f ask for product recently (Table 17) 

. Mother/Child version = above + ask for toys + ask for cereals (Table 18, 19) 

Conflict and Anger After Asking Index = argue about toys + argue about cereals 
# + anger about toys + anger about cere^als CFable 24) 

Mother/Child version = above + argue about toys + argue about cereals 
' (Table J^) 

Materialistic Oreientation Index = preference for brand name cereal +, believe 
toys prpduce happiness + show off products (Tatlle 27) ^ ' 

Older Child Elaborated version = above + believe money important + 
preference for toy over playground + preference for brand name drive 
in (Table 27) T ' . 

^ Analysis > Two basic types of descriptive statistics are Used to re^re^^^^^^ 
sent the relationships between variables in this investigation. Correlation 
coefficients ^precisely describe the li^iear association between the advertis- 
ing exposure indices and the various indices of knowledge,' attitudes and 
behavior: (a) zero-order correlations ^re initially calculated zo desoribg^^ 
the raw bivariate association^ between predictor and 'criterion variables 
partial correlations are then computed to control for the contaminating influence 
of .antecedent variables (such as grade in school and social status) that . 
^ight 'explain the existance.of a partly spurious raw relationship; (c) condi- 
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■tional partial correlations are then computed to assess the nature of the re- 
iationship undef 'viri^us antecedent or intervening conditions (such as males ■ 
Vs. female and lenient vs. strict pirental discipline) that might _ fa<jilitate 
or inhibit the effects of advertising exposure;' and (d) path coefficients are 
also employed to analyze interrelationships among sets of variables in several 
phases of the investigation. 

The .presentation of data will not be accompanied by tests of statistical 
significance for each relationship. yDue to the large sample size, even small 
correlations are significant; thus, the significaw^e^ level has limited meaning. 
Furthermore, .tfie ^n objective of the survey analysis is to determine the 
strength of association rather than t^he existance o^ a relationship. For those 
who desire such information, the following chart provides a general guide to the 
""significance levels for zero-order and partial correlation coefficients for the 
overall sample, the joint mother and child ^subsample, and various demdr 
graphic-" subgroups. For instance; the 6verall N=738 requires a correlation of 
.ToS to achieve significance at the 5% level and the 1% critical value is .10, 

p<.05 P<.03\ 

Overall sample N=738 .08 .10 

Preschool-kinder ^ N=200 .14 .18 

First- third grade N=310 ,11 " -15 

Fourth- fifth grade N=228 .14 .18 

Male N=377 .10 .13 . \ 

Female N=361 .10 -13 

Mother-child subsample N=301 .11 •15 

The meaning of correlation coefficients, especially between indices, are 
often difficult to interpret, even by social science researchers. Scholars 
may argue^ over the importance of correlation of +.10, or +.20, or +.35; non- 
scientists have little basis^for understanding such figures. Percentage 
differences provide a more concrete and readily interpretable representation 
of relations hips, comparing the specific answers of thpSe Tespondents who are 
heavily or lightly exposed to certain advertising stimuli. The advertising 
exDOsure i .dices are dichotomized near the median to yeild a gross classi- • 

- fiLtion of -respondents into the "light" vs. "-heavy" exposure groups. The 
distribution of respqnses by each group can then ^be described, in percentage 
form on every individual questionnaire ' item\ This allows the reader to assess 
the magiiitude of difference between the groups in easily understandable 
statistical figures. Furthermore, the rea4er can ascertain ^the absolute 

■ proportion of respondents who chose the various response categories on each 
dtem. 

Since the younger children are more likely to be heavy viewers, the age^ 
factor contaminates the cross-tabs between viewing and various dependent vari- 
ables. To control for this influence, partial cross-tabs are calculated for 
all relationships. This procedure involves dichotomizing the viewing index 
at separate points for the three school grade subgroups; respondents are 
assigned into the. "heavy" and "light" exp^'sure categories based on their score 
relative to others in the grade Idvel rather than the overall sample. Exposure 
scores range from 9 to 18; the mean for the pre school-kindergarten, subgroup is 
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15,95, while ^ the mean for the first-third graders is li|.86 'and for the fourth- 
fifth graders is J3.83. THus, the cutting points between the two levels of,, 
viewing are 16, 15, ^nd respectively. 

The data from the mother subsample present special analysis oppoutunities 
and problems. For the , viewing,- ask'ng, apd conflict indices listed above, 
special versions were computed by weighting equally the responses of the mothers 
and children to parallel questions. In^eddition, each party's answer to a 
seat belt buckling item was sumiped for a more valid index. The mothers reported 
on the occupational status of the family, and this variable is used as one of 
the demographic correlates of child responses to advertising in Jable ^ (for 
this column of correlations, the N is 3Q1 rather than the full N of 738). The 
mother-!beported data on interaction with the child (aslting^^nflict , teachii^g) 
are described extensively in Tables 15, 16, 18, 19, 2j/, 2-2^-^3 > ^^\^i>2 ' 
addition,, conditional correlations are available in Tablds22 for the^Jftother- 
child svLbsfample dichotomizing on the commercial teaching variable and pn 
general family leniency with children. - " 
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For all analyses of child- reported criterion variables,, the exposure^ 
variable is the chil(^ reported viewing o5 Saturday mo^^ing programming, since ^ 
this *is common to the total sample. For purposes of comparison, the correlations 
based on the combined mother-child viewing index are presented in T^le 30 
for the subsample. For analyses of mother- reported criterion variables, the- 
♦ predictor is the combined, mother /child index of viewing, since both exposure 
measures are available-for the subsample. ' ' \ ^ 

The added items in the older, child questionnaire were included in indies 
that .were analyzed separetely. All of the basic tables in the report are b^ed 
on core indices composed of items common to the entire sample. The data in- 
volving the elaborated indices created.for the older ^ children are presented 

in. Table. 31. ^ ' 

* " . . 

The findings from the survey questionnaires are described by cross-seC- 
tional relations|iips, which. severe;Ly limit inferences that advertising exerts 
a causal influence on children's thinking and behavior. While partial corre- 
lations controlling for demographics or other obvious contaminating variables * 
can help to establish, functionality in these" relatiopships , the issue of 
causal direction is more doubtful. In each of thr areas .studied, it is 
•plausable that pre-existing knowledge, attitudes or practices may lead the 
child to selectively aftdnd commercials consistent with these prior orienta- ^ 
tions; for instance, children concerned about acne may seek out. acne cream ^ 
' commercials. Thus, conclusions regarding advertising .effects on th6 criterion 
variables must be tempered by the recognition that .the reverse flow <^f causal- 
ity may account for considerable variance in an obtained relationship. Never- ^ 
theless, such functional explanation for associations does not necessarily 
mean that the advertising does not play a role in socializing viewers; it can 
be argued that the children are using advertising messages to learn about 
matters of relevance to them, which is basic to the socialization process. 
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RESULTS . 



Children are frequent viewers of the Saturday morning television program- 
ming that ca|*ies the btik df child-oriented advertising. For the nine rep- 
resentative i^lc^grams listed on th^ questionnaire, an average of 65% report 
watching Va?:h' show "a .lot." ^ewinf Saturday morning televisioiv is greatest 
for the children ih kinderg^i?ten and first grades exposure Increases rapidly 
from age k to age 6, then de^rlines steadily through elementary school. The 
correlation between age and the expos^e indexj is -.39. An average program 
is reportedly viewed by 77% of the Preschool-ittndergarten segment, 65% of 
the First- Third grade group, and 5i|% of the Fpurth- Fifth graders. In addition,, 
boys are slightly more likely than girls to s&y that they watch (-.11), blacks 
>vieH more 'often than whites (+.15), -and chilc(rei\ who'are more successful in 
school watch marginally moire .than p6jpr prefopniers (+.05). B^sed on the sub- 
sample featuring mother-reported dat|, there Is a ^.Oi correlation between the 
. exposure index and parental occupatiQnal sta;^us* J ' ' ^ 

k X 

The mothers were asked, "^Orf an average Saturday morning, about how many 
hours would you say^ your son/daughte!r spends watching teiUyision?" Overall, 
the median 'time is 2 hours and, jtiintites; the ?reschool-lS.hdergarten children 
^ee 2:0*1^ the First- Thiird graders view 2:22 and, the Fourth- Fifth grade group 
watches 2:00, This mother-rep<5rted item correlates +.20 with the index based„ 
on child reports. 

■ »• * 
From these program viewing data, it can be inferred that most ihildr'en 
have an ample opportunity to attend and learn from commercials that are shown 
throughout this time period. The ,next section describes exposure to commercials; 
that is followed, by descriptions of affective br-ientations toward ads, knowl- 
.edge of advertising material, acceptance of advertising claims, talking about 
commercials, asking for advertised, products and consequent conflict and 
'unhappiness over denial, development of materialistic orientations, and social 
and nutritional learning. * 

EXPOSURE TO TELEVISION COMHERCmS 

Almost all children in the sample are exposed to advertisements on Saturday 
morning television. Of the four ads pictured in the quegtionijaire (Figure 2), 
an average of 95% of the respondents has Seen' the particular co^ercial. In 
addition, 96% report sefeing any seat belt :public service announcements. Table 
1 shows a slight tendency for blder children to be more exposed than younger • 
-children; on the average, 92% of the preschool-kindergarten subgroup has seen . 
these messages, compared to 97% of the first-third graders and 96% of the 
fourth-fifth graders. 

Another, question probed the extent of attention, of TV ads. Overall, 55% 
say that they view "most" of the commercials that they encounter, while 2«l% 
indicate attending "^ome" of them and 2 1\ report viewing "just, a few. 'In 
Table 1, thereiis a mild tendency for younger children to describe themselves 
as paying light attention. • 
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. The mothers also provided estimates o^heir. children ' s attention level. 
Almost half of the mothers say that t^Oave^^rsonally seen Saturday morning ' 
commercials. They were asked, *'wh^ the Saturday moraing commercials come on, 

how much attention does you chp:tl seem to give to the ads woyld you say 

close attention, some attention, or little attention." Overall, 48% say 
"close", 40% '^some" and 12% "lit^O^." However, opposite age pattern occurs 
as the rate of close attention declines from^59% to 54% to 29% across mothers 
of children in the three age group^ Furthermore, there is a null correlation 
of only +.04 between the estimates of the mothers and chi],dren in this sub- 
sample • ' . , 

Children who are heavy viewers of Saturday morning entertainment programming 
scor^ slightly higher on all of the advertising exposure measures (Table 2). 
There is an average 4% difference between. the light and heavy vi§w6rs on the ^ 
specific advertising exposure items, and a mild difference is found on the 
attention question. ^ 

Discussioi) . Obviously children are extensively exposed to Saturday 
morning conmercials. Even among preschoolers^ the vast majority have seen 
• typical ads displayed in the questionnaire* While the heavy program viewers 
are more likely to see commercials, more than nine-tenths of the light Saturday 
morning viewers report^eeing the average ad. Thus, few children can really 
escape the pervasiv^/f^ach of television advertising. 

Of course, children vary in the^ extent to which they devote attention when 
an advertisement appears on the screen. Parallel questions directed to both 
-the child and the mother sought to tap this variablp, but the validity of the 
measures is doubtful. The lack of correspondence between the reports by 
fhothers and their offspring on this item indicates that one source W '^he other 
(or both)*'is not accurately describing attention behavior. Thus, the attention 
measure will not be used as an important predictor variable in subsequent 
^i^alyses. Nevertheless, this itdm is of some value as a crude indicator of 
the absolute degree that children attend to TV ads; there ^ is a similarity the 
mother and child estimates indicating that about half of the youngsters pay ^ 
close attention to commercials. 

AFFECTIVE ORIENTATIONS TOWARD COMMERCIALS 

Several items on.Tioth the child and mother, instruments dealt wifh attitudes 
and opinions about television advertising. Those WhQ indicated that they had 
seen the specific ads described above were asked if they liRe to watch the 
commercials. Table 3 displays the findings: generally faVorable reactions 
are given, with the younger children the most positive! In addition, two-thirds 
of .the older subgroup could name a "favorite" commercial in response to an 
open-§nd question. \ " ' . 

' On the issue of banning all Saturday morning commerckals, slightly, more 
than half of the children are opposed to the proposal (Tsfcle 3). Support for 
the idea is highest among the younger children, with middle and older age groups 
much less likely to. endorse an outright .prohibition of advertising. However, a 
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majority of children are bothered by commercial interruptions; the older * 
children alfe most irritated, wHile two- fifths of the preschool-kindergarten 
group say they are never bAhered. These two anti-commercial attitudes have 
only slight negative relationships with the three liking items. 
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DemograiJhic predictors . A three- item Liking index represents the degree 
of enjoyment' for the specific commercials .pictured in the questionnaire. Table- 
U presents the correlations for each of five predictor variables With this 
index The grade- level cross-tabs descritjed above are reflected in the -.35 
association between age and Liking. Blacks are slightly more likely than _ 
whites to like ads. There are no differences according to the child s sex, . 
academic performance, or social status background. ' . . » 

V iewing and liking . Highly expend children are consistently more,^ likely 
to enjoy watching television coinmercials . In Table 5, an average of 87^ of 
heavy Saturday morning viewers report liking the three ads, compared to 70 j . 
of the lightly exposed children. This magnitude difference is also found for 
the ad tested only" with older students, and is repeated for favorite commercial 
nominations. On the other hand, the heavily exposed children more often report 
beiiig bothered by commercial interruptions and are slightly more in tavor or 
banning TV advertising. 

The Liking index correlates +.39 with the index of viewing Saturday morn- 
ing television, as Table 6 indicates. When demographic factors are controlled, ' 
this association declines to +.30 

Mother attitudes. A series of evkluative questions were posed to mothers 
of thi~iHh3"ol children, as worded in Table 7. The majority indicate opposit^^on 
to the idea of banning Saturday morning television advertising, although one*; 
fourth clearly favor the idea. Mothers don't feel that advertised products 
are a particularly good value or bad value compared to unadvertised brands 
half say that the "products promoted on TV are "about the same' as other p^d- 
ucts. They do give fairly high estimates of the advertising cost componeTp 
of these products, however. The typical mother calculates that half of the 
cost of a box of cereal goes" to pay for TV advertising; only 9-o feel tjiatr'.less 
than lO* per half-dollar cereal product is channeled into televised promotion. ^ 
On each of these items, mothers of .different aged children do not systeioatically 
differ in the views. ^ . 

V , . 

The next, few items "Wed the mother to relate advertising to her pwn -child. 

' The mothers generally don't think-that, advertising interruptions disrupt ^their 
child's attention during television viewing; the mothers of younger children 

. most of^en feel that this is a problem.' There is a correlation of ojl^ 
between maternal pereeption of disruptiop and the children's own reports ot 
being bothered by interruptions-. "/ - " ' ' • . 

4 

Mothers split about half-and-half, on the issue of bunching advertising 
messages vs. maintaining the present structure of showing ads throughout the" 
•programs. Mothers of older children are most favorable to bunching. Those 
who favor clustering indicate' that their child's attention would less .^^^en be 
'disrupted and that they could >ore easily avoid commercials. Almost none are 

15 ' ■ . r. • • 
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concerned about their ©hild's inability to distinguish cominercials from programs. 
The major factor behind a preference for the current pattern of presentation is 
the belief that ads provide frequent 'r»est breaks during .viewing. 

Surprisingly, just half of the mothers report that they have s«en ^ny 
Saturday momihg commercials. When asked to specify particularly good or bad 
cotnmercials, they lare more likely to cite positive examples. Public service 
announcements are identified by the, largest, number of mothers .as good messages; 
Ifess than a dozen mothers single out any specific type o^id as being bad for : 
their child. Less than one-fourth of all mothers at dach ^ level suggest 
positive or negative examples of advertising: ' ' ' * 

Discussion . When referring tb specific televisiph cominercials, .^children 
are generally positive in their evaluation. Nevertheless, they are mixed in 
their views of the general practice of Saturday morning advertising and a 
majority report being bothered by the commercial iTiterruptfons bf their program 
viewing. There is a basic tendency for'younjger children m be more f avorabld 
than older cJiildren toward advertising." Otherwise, children with different 
characteristics tend to respond to commercials in a similar manner. 

There is a clear positive relationship between amount of television view- 
ing and liking for commerciS^/ ' Since Cthis association remains moderately^ 
/Strong when age is' controlled knd likijig of ads probably doesn't produce view- 
ing, it appears that frequency of exposure to ads causes greater liking for 
the messages.. .Tp'some extent, those who see more adver:tising tend to develop 
positive affect toward "commercials. In contrast heavy viewers are relatively s 
more irritated by the advertising disruptions; althoijfgh they enjoy the commer- 
cials, th6y don't like the interruption of programs. 

Mothers are also more favorable than hostile toward children's advertising. 
Only one in four want to b,an commercials from Saturday morning television, and 
most don't feel that advertised products are inferior. Most overestimate cost 
they mu^t bear in buying advertised products. On these general opinion vari- 
ables, there is no trend between mothers of di fferent aged children; this is, . 
probably due to the tendency for multiple-chii^-inothers to develop views based 
on offspring either older or younger than the target child. ; 

Most mothers feel that thein child Is not disturbed^ by advertising^ breaks, 
although s6me with younger children report this problem. Apparently the ^ 
mothers do not realize the extent to which their children are bothered; while 
almost four-fi,fths of the child respondents say. they are bothered, just one- 
fourth of their mothers perceive^this. The lack of close, relationship between 
responses of mother-child pairs on this item further suggests the inaccuracy 
of mothers'* perceptions. 

There is a definite divisiqn of opinion on the advisability of clustering 
Saturday mdming ads. While one-quarter of the mothei^s have no preference, 
more than one-third want to k6ep the present system of showing^ commercials 
th^H^ughout the programs 'rather than bunching at the beginriing^or end. Support^ 
for clustering comes primarily from those mothers who feel that their children s 
' attention is -disrupted by frequent interruptions.' * * 
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Methers have |ew complaints about specific commercials on Saturday morning. 
First, oqly half sky 'that they had viewed these ads; this seems remarkable 
-given the pervasiveness of children's exposure to Saturday television. 'Appar-i 
ently many mothers simply ignore the messages coming inio the living room during 
this time period. Second, very few could identify even/ one example of a bad 
commercial. «^ust one-fifth of thos- who had seen ads describe a bad one, and 
this represents only one-tenth of tne overall sample of mothers. There is_ 
little communality among nominations of ads that are bkd for children to view; 
no- product category draws particularly uniform" criticism: A larger .proportion • 
of mothers ar4 abU to describe a good commercial thari a bad one, although many 
of these "cases involve public service' announcements' rather than product ads. 
Discounting , these fsA mentions, just one-tenth of the| mothers cite a^gooQ 



commercial ^ 
cials. 



Thus, 



most mothers are not strongly opin/Lonated about TV commer- 



KNOWLEDGE OF BRANDS AND ATTRrlBUTES 



Children's cc^^itive response to television advertising was assessed 
with a series of litems measuring awareness of advertised brands, character- , 
zations, and prodiiet attributes. Since children vary greatly in ifheir capadj^y 
to process this/tjfpe o/ information, the variables of '.age and ability are" of . 
key importance. 

/Table 9 showL' that correct responses* to knowledge questions increase 
■sharply -as chmifln grow older, with the biggest gains occuring early" m 
Elementary schoo|K On the items common to all respondents (identifying Ronald 
McDonald, knowirif iwhH *he Trix rabbit wants, and understai^ding the key char- 
acteristic of Kihk Vitamin and of Boo Berry cereals), the average percentage 
responding correOtly rises from 39% to ^-53% to 63% across the three age group- 
ings. /..■/' 

Demographic p redictors . ^In Table U, the demographic' correlates of knowl- 
edge are presented. Age is the :strongest predictor, with a partial correlation 
of +.48. Ability^ as indexed by self-reported performance m school, correr 
lates +.-18 wljen other variables are controllea. Sex, race, and social status 
'yield w6ak relationships. ^ ' . 

The absolute level of knowledge is very high, ^ especially among childs'en 
in late elementary school. The fourth and fifth graders.were pres|nted with 
five advertising slogans where thSy had -to write in the missing brSnd name. 
On the average, 65% gave perfect answers to these open-ended items. _ Inadai- 
tion, 60% of this age group could write a valifl characteristic distinguishing 
two toothpaste brands and 53% ^ could list ten or more cereal brands from memory. 

^ Viewing and knowledge. Greater exposure to Saturday morning prqgt»amming 
&nd adTirtifi^^Td^STl^rc^duce- increases in knowledge (Table 10). " Averaging . 
the fully correct.>answers on all items, 63% of the light viewers vs. 60%, of 
,the heavy viewers are . able to give the right -response . Si-nce th6 more knowl- 
edge abler older childer children view les.s , ,the zero-order correlation m Table- 
6 is -.18; when contanjinating factors are partialled out, this increases to 
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a null +.01 relationship. The conditional correl/ations provide no sharp dif- 
fereiices^ although there 4s a slight tendency f or olider and feniale cjiildren 
to ^.eam more as exposure increases (Table 7). / 

Multivariate relationships . Path analytic techniques describe the iqter- 
relationshi s among ^he key variabl s predicting knowledge. The hypothesized 
direct contribution -of the exogeneous age and school performance variables is 
represented in the^model below; since exposure is crucial to the analysis, the 
model also includes this factor. Path coefficient estimates are displayed for 
each linkage. These standardized beta weightfe indicate that age is the major 
explanatory variable,^, with school performance of secondary importance. These 
. three variables account for 26% of the variance in the criterion variable. 
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SCHOOL 

PERFORMANCE ^ * / 

K V. ^^^^ , , ^ 

Discussion > This set of findings demonstrate^s that the amount of e:g)osure 
to television advertising 'is not related to knowledge of the brand names, sub- 
stantive qualities, pr promotional characters featured in Saturdfiy .^oming 
commercials. The cognitive sophistication of the viewer is the critical" factoid 
determining knowledge acquisition, as reflected by th^^ positive correlations 
with ^ge and school performance. In particular, knowied^ increase:? dramatically 
as the child ages; there seems to be a point in early elementary school wh,en 
learning ^^mps upward. ' ^ ^ ^ 

Since most of the knowledge items tested material primarily avaJrlable 
only from television advertising, it is obvious that exposure is^the basifc» 
source of information.' Unlike the case with other dependent variables, sheer 
amount of viewing does not facilitate impact. Apparently even limited encounter 
with commercials is sufficient^for acquiring slogans and assimilating product 
attributes. Regardless of the'^exposure level. Children with more advanced 
information processing capabilities are able to display greater knowledge. 

It should be recognized that children possess a remarkable familiarity 
with advertising material transmitted on lelevisi^n. For instance, more than - 
three-fourths of the !^-to-12 years olds can .recall part or all of Ronald 
McDonald's name when presented with his picture; almost two-thirds of. the older 
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children can remember the brand name missing from typical advertising slogans. 
Clearly, the commercial content repeatedly promoted on Saturday morning tele- 
vision is acquired at a cognitive level by a substantial majority of the child 
audience. However, , -high .freq-uencies of repetition do riot spem to contribute 
>to greater learning, as heavy viewers display no more knowledge than lighter^ 
viewers; information acquisition occurs without extensive trials, with the 
more capable children absorbing contei^t most readily. 

. • " ACCEPTANCE OF ADVERTISING CLAIMS 

'Children were asked to indicate the extent to which they believe the b^sic 
claims presented in several specific and hypothetical commercial messages. 
Essentially, the ' respondents reported whether they agreed that particular 
aspects of product performance would actually occur as protrayed in the adver- 
tisement. 

Three common items referred to pictoral stdryboards from *i pair of familiar 
Saturday morning commercials. Younger' children display a general faith in the 
advertising claims in the toy and athletic shoe commercials, while older 
children seldqm express 'acceptance of the commercial promises (Table 11)* 
Averaging across the three questions, 77% of the preschoolers and kindergarteners 
show outright acceptance; this rate falls to 44% among first^^ird graders and 
17% for fourth-fifth graders. The lack of acceptance among oXaer children is 
also evident for two hypothetical claims dealing .with a toy racing'- car commer- 
cial^ and for a generalized item asking whether commercials are always truthfv^ 
(Table 'll). Only older children received these latter queries. ^ ^ 

Demographic predictors . In Table 4, age appears as the predominant cor- 
relate of ciaiffT&cceptance, with a partial correlation of -.51. Black children 
are slightly ftiore [trusting than whites, and weak associations also occur for 
social status andiab^.lity ;' sex makes no difference. 

Viewing ai>4> 4cceptance^ Children highly exposed to television are f^r 
more likely to believe the claims presented in commercials. Table 12. shows 
that on the three items common to the overall sample, an average of ^6% of the 
light viewers compared to 56% of the heavy viewers agree that claims are true. 
On ite:ms unique to the older ,subsample, a difference 0^3% vs. 11% exists be- 
tween light and heavy viewers on total acceptance. ^ ^ • ^ 

It shoiild be observed that many children express partial acceptance of , 
claims by indicating "maybe" in response to the items. On t^he common items, 
more than one- third of the light viewers give this intertnediate answer, 
slightly less thHn* one -fourth of the heavy viewers choosing this alternative. 
This response is increasingly used as children grow older. 

The correlational data in Table § show a strong +.38 raw association 
between viewing and acceptance. When contaminating demographics are partialled, 
the correlation 'declines to a 'more modest +.22. The conditional correlations 
are stronger for younger children than for the two older groups; the relation- 
ship is- marginally greater for boys than girls (Table 7;). ' 
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Multivariate relationships . It is hypothesized that age is the primary 
exogenous variable affecting belief in advertising, both thkough direct and 
indirect paths of influence. Furthermore, the impact of exposure is expected 
to work largely through the intervening variable of liking for commercials; 
^he more children see ads, the more they develop positive affect toward the 
messages wh_ch in 4rn produces greater acceptance of the messages. The basic 
model is presented in the figure below, alopg HiA the obtained beta weights. _ 



LIKING 



AGE 




ACCEPTANCE . 



The standardized path coefficients indicate that the direct role of . 
exposure is limited rmuch of the influence of 'this vaf-iable is mediated by 
liking.' Liking, and age have the strongest direct impact on acceptance (al- 
though the liking-acceptance relationship may be recipi^ocal' to some degree). 
Some of the influence of age works indij^ectly via liking .and exposure. This 
set of predictors 'account for 38% of the variance in acceptance. 

DiscUgsion . The evidence suggests, that "Bhildren's responses to TV com- ^ 
mercials become increasingly skeptical as 'theyWure through elementary _ - 
school. Younger children typically aoce^)t the claims that are- presented in 
ads, wHiie older ones tend to be .disbelievers. Across the total if-to-12 age 
range, more youngsters express" clear agreement than disagreement with the ■ » 
validity of advertising claims,- wifi many others uncertain on the veracity 
issue. ' • ■ , ' I 

Exposure to television advertising appears to be an important. contribotor 
to feelings of trust in commercials. There is a substantial positive relation- 
ship between viewing and acceptance of claims, with much of the influence 
operating indirectly as e:^posure prpduces favo^ble affect toward commercials ^ 
and this evaluation carries over to "belief. Thus, younger children who heavily 
view television are most accepting of message claims while those who are older 
develop skeptical responses aiid those with less exposure seem not to be so 
suscetible to the influence of repeated message claims; . , 



TALKING ABOUT TELEVISION COMMERCIALS 



A modest attempt was made 'to assess tlie amount of interpersonal discussio 
of commercials. There was a pair of questions asked all children, two supple- 



mentary items only for the older ^^tj^^oug, and a tandem question in the mother 
interview schedxile. ' ^ 

> " Table 13 presents dat^^wing tha^ l^s than half of the children talk ■ 
about the particular comme^ls selected f\ study. Communication with peers 
and mother ibout a 'boo Berry ad decreases moiN^onically with grade in school.- 
For younger and middle-aged children, -^here is^l^ij^ta^king with mother than 
friends; no such difference occurs for the older cfiTmren. Added questionnmg 
Qf "older students about a Big \ftieel commercial provides close replication, as 
about oiie- fourth of this group talk a'b6ut each ad-; 

Mothers were asked whether they eVer talked with their child about* adver- 
. tising content in an instructional mode. Slightly less' than half of the mothers 
sav that they teach offspring how to evaluate TV commercials (Table 15). 
According to responses on the follow-up q'uery, about one-fifth of all motjiers 
explai/i that television advertising, may be exaggerated, false, or untrustworthy 
• 'in general. Smaller proportions criticize specific commercials or explain _ • 
that advertisers are trying to sell prbducts. Basic teaching strategies do not 
vary greatly by age level, ^although mothers of fourth-fifth graders, are more 
likely to discuss the general topic. ' * , . 

Demographic predictors' . The only notable correlate of fhild-reported 
talki^i^Fi|i7" which has a -.26 partial correlation (Table 4). Blacks tal^c 
slightly more than whites, but the sex^ ability, and status factors make no 
difference. In, Table 16, the predictors of mother-reported teaching about 
commercials are presented. Mothers of older children and higher status mothers 
tehd to* discuss commercials; sex and school performance are not ■ related to 
this variable. • 

Viewing and talking . Those" heavily, ej^posed to Saturday morning television 
are abSnF^iHTariikily to talk about advertising, as indicated in Table 14. 
For- the two <;ommon- items, the average percentage for light viewers is 25^ and . 
the average for heavy viewers is 52%; the two items measured in the older suD- 
g^^up ylSd a slighUy smaller difference of 18% vs. 32%. Vi^" ?g ^^f^^^^!^^ 
+.38 with talking, and the partial correlation remains at +.30 (Table. 6 . The 
conditional partial correlation decreases in strength from the younger (+.^1 ) 
to older (+.19) grade groupings, while the relationship I'^^^^^J^y ^^P^^^f ^J^^ 
for males and 'females; (Table 7). |4pthers of heavily exposed .children are less 
likely to report discussing commerfcial content with them, as reflected by a 
partial coi'relation. of -.08... ^ 

Discussion. Although the. measurement ..pf children's talking about coiranei*-^ 
.cials is quite l imit'edv -the data provide solid indications that exposure jto 
■Saturday television -is related to the amount of discussibn of advertising. 
The, findings also suggest, that younger children do the most talking, priifiarily 
with their 'mothers. ' | ( 

■» The tvf)e- of discussioti"' measured with the. mother sample is qualitatively' 
different, and to- some extent the pattern of <i^"g^ f ^IJ^^^^ !° -.i' 

child- reported data, nae mothers we.r<?. asked if they tried to teach their 
C\^^l^n about evaluating commercials. Almost half o.f the mothers say they • 
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do this, generally by encouraging a skeptical stance toward the veracity of 
^ advertising messages. This teaching 09purs more for older children, along - 
with those most exposed to television content. 

C There is some convergence in the findings which, indicates that no more ^ 
thanTi^ of the mother-child dyads directly discuss ads presented on televi- 
sion. Given the wide ranging implications of TV advertising for the relation- 
ship between mothers and children (such as product selection interactions), 
it is somewhat surprisi-ng that so little discussiqn of the actual messages 
occurs. Perhaps many families feel that children should be left to cop^ with 
advertising inputs alone, or that advertising is not an important topic for • 
communication. Much more sophisticated research will be needed before this 
subject is more fully understood. 

ASKING FOR ADVERTISED PRODUCTS ^ 

The product plasses most frequently promoted on television are oereals 
and toys. Since young viewers can seldom make independent purchases of these 
products, they must ask the parental gatekeeper. ' Children's requests for ad- 
vertised cereals and toys were assessed in both the child and mother surveys. 
The full child sample answered a pair' of generalized self-report questions ^ 
about adyertising-stimulated toy and cereal requests, and described specif iq 
instances of asking behavior. Subsample mothers were asked a more detailed 
series of questions dealing with the circumstances of their child's product 
requests. ' ^ .V 

The self- report measures tapped frequency, of student request behavior: 
"after you see commercials for breakfast cereals on TV, how much do yQu ask 
your mother to buy the cereal for you?"^ Overall, -30% say this happens "a 
lot," U6% indicate "sometimes" and 2U% report'*"never." ^,Jor the parallel toy 
asking item, the distribution of self -repolTted 'effects is 26% "a lot," 56% 
► "sometimes," and 18% "never."- In addition, the. old^r subgroup of children 
' was told to recall- any specific examples of askin^&r advertised products 
^ in the days preceding the survey; more than one-third said, that advertising 
had created a desire, and one-fifth had actually asked their mother to pur-r 
chase the item. 

Demographic predictors . The' younger children are far more likely than * 
older children to report requesting both cerea>s^nd toys after seeing these 
'j)roducts on TV* Table 17 shows that more thai\ h^lf of the Preschool-Kinder- 

gartenVgroup frequently ask for toys, compared to one^ fifth of the First- 
' Third graders and^one-tenth of the Fourth-Fifth graders. The difference is , 
substaAtial but less dramatic for cereal req^uests, with the percentage of 
frequent asking declining from UU% to 32% to 17% across the three grade 
groups. Similar patterns occur for the twp ^^)efcifdc toy and cereal x:equest 
^ items, as the younger subgroup asJ^s more thaji^ twice as often as the older 

children. ' , ' ' - ' * 

* * . , - . 

• The index combifling toy and cereal reqv^eslis in table U correlated 
-.37 with, age," reflecting th6" percentage differences. There is a slight ten- 
V dency for males and whites to report asking' for these products. 
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Viewing and asking . The rate of self-reported advertising influence 
on asking is much higher for children most extensively exposed to Saturday 
television. Among heavy viewers, W% often ask for toys and 41% often ask 
fpr cereals after viewing; the proportions for light viewers are 16% and 
24%, respectively (Table 20). Similar differences are found for specific 
ihstances of requesting such products. 

Iif Table 6, the asking index is associated +.41 with the viewing index; 
the partial correlation drops to +.29 when age ajad other factors are control- 
led. There is no difference in the strength oir relationship for toys vs. 
cereal requesting. The' conditional correlatic^^is do not differ according to ^ 
grade level or se^ subgroups (Table 1). ' ' 

Multivariate rJ |ationships . Path analytic techniques are used to de- 
scribe the interrelationships among .the key variables that predict the 
overall index of asl^ng behavior. The critical exogeneous variable in the 
hypothesized model isHage. .Exposure to programming and advertising 'is 
expected to have a substantial direct effect on asking, and indirect in- 
fluences via lilcing for commercials and belief of advertising claims are , 
dlbo , predicted. The diagram below presents the paths and the obtained beta 
weights. ' 
/ 




ACCEPTANCE 



These standardized path coefficients indicate that exposure has a clear 
direct 'impact on asking for cereals and toys. In addition, important direct 
links are traced from both acceptance of advertising claims and liking for 
ads. Exposure is related to both intervening variables, and there is evi- 
dence that indirect effects of exposure upon asking are mediated through 
these two factors. Age is negatively related to all endogenous variables in 
the model; the impact on asking is s.ubstantially mediated by exposure, liking 
and acceptafnce, leaving only a modest direct effect. All of the variables 
account for 28% of the variance in asking. 

Mother- reported cereal requests . More than two-thirdf of the mothers 
report that their /child asks for cereals advertised on television (Table 18). 
Younger children request cereal most often, followed by First-Third graders , 
and Fourth-Fifth' graders. Requests for cereals seen on TV occur about twice 
0^ often in the Preschool-Kindergarten group as the Fourth- Fifth grade level. 
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Eor those mothers reporting that their child requests cereal, a series 
of follow-up questions was posed. Most mothers say that requests happen in 
the supermarket, although half of the younger and middle level students ask 
right after seeing commercials in the home. The reasons for wanting a 
cereal seldom inyolve inherent qualities of taste or nutrition; premiums are 
the most frequently expressed reason. Alto|ether, 83% of the mothers of 
askers say^that premiums are a factor in their child's request rationale; ^ 
this rate varies little by grade level. On the other hand, nutritional 
reasons are mentioned by only one-fifth of the children in making reques-^^, 
with older children slightly more • likely to cite nutrition. 

. The demographic predictors of mother*-reported asking for cereals appear 
in Table 16. Age correlates -.25 with tfte general asking measure, but none 
of the follow-up items are substantially related. Boys rather than girls 
tend to ask in the food store and to cite premiums as a reason. Lower * 
status children are more likely to ask for cereals, and to ask immediately 
after viewing. 

« 

To further determine the impact of advertising on cereal asking, the 
mothej?- reported behaviors were related to an exposure index based on both * 
mother and child reports of television viewing in Table 21. This viewing 
inciex correlates +.28 with advertising-stimulated cereal requests; the 
fourth-order partial correlation is +.22. Among askers, viewing is posi- 
tively associated with asking after viewing but negatively related^ to in- 
store requests . There is tendency for heavier viewers to cite premiums and 
nutrition a§ reasons for wanting ^cereal. 

Conditional correlations were also computed on these variables, t Mothers 
were divided on two control variables; teaching about television advertising 
a^d general strictness, in child discipline. Table 22 shows^^-^hat where 
mothers teach their child how to deal with advertising messifges, there is 
a less strong effect of exposure on cereal requests, compared to cin absence 
of such teaching. Offspring of strict mothers are less -likely to be stim- 
ulated to ask for cereals than those treated leniently. In addition, theVe 
is a null association betweert viewing an<i premium-based cereal re^quests for 
children of strict mothers, while lenient mothers" have- children who are mild- 
ly influenced by exposure. • ' * * ' 

Mother- reported , toy requests . Four- fifths of the mothers indicate that 
their children request toys that *they see on television (Table 19). Asking 
for toys decreases moderately as childreh become older, jwith the rate &f 
asking ^*a lot" less than half as large among the Fourth-Fifth grade group 
as the Preschool-Kindergarteners. Most of the mothers receiving such re- 
quests report that the pleas come* immediately after rhe child is exposed to 

commercials;^ in addition, more than half recall requests in the store. 

' . ■* - ^ 

The demographic predictors of mother-reported asking for toys appgar in 
.Table 16. Age correlates -.25 with? amount of requests, but is not substan- 
tially related to store or home locale of asking. There is a tendency for 
lower status and ^les^ scholastically abl^e students to more often ask for Jioys 
after viewing television advertising. 
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Ihe correlations with the inother-child index of tele^^ision viej^g are 
presented 'in Table 21. Children who are heavier viewers of Satupd^y tele-, 
vision have a mild tendency to ask, for televised toys; this^effect occurs 
only immediately "after viewing, and does not carry -over to tae in-store 
situation. Much of the apparent impact of television is spuriqiisly due to 
age, and the partial correlation between amount of exposure and amount of 
requests fa^xs to +.10. from a raw association of +.17. / 

The conditional correlations in Table 22 show that television-stijriii3:ated* 
toy asking is not differentially related to exposure. Regard les^^rfthe 
mother' s' teaching about advertising or her strictness of discipline, the 
strength of c^ssociation renjains the same. 

. Discussion. .Both the s.tudent ar^d mother samples were told to report 
hovf often television advertising produced child requests for toys and cereals, 
the mo^t fr^equently advertised products on television. According to the 
children's self- reports of advertising effects, a large majority are stim- 
ur^tted %o ask for thfese prpducts. Asking mothers to buy advertised toys 
and cereals decreases dramatically as children grow older; averaging the 
two types of ^equ^sts, almost half of the younger' children say they fre- 
quently ask, coBipared to one-rourtn of the middle group and one^seventh of 
the older group, ^''the data from the mothers is congruent with the child 
reports, both in terms of absolute proportions aYid the age trend. Both 
sources indica^te that youngsters more often pose toy ^requests than cereal 
requests as a result of advertising. The mothers say that cereal requests 
typically occur in the food store, while toy requests tend to happen imme- 
diately after an'advertisement is viewed. Much Cereal askiitg appears to 
be motivated Sy premium considerations , ^ehile the substantive nutVition 
factor is seldom cited. ^ 

Child characteristics such as sex, scholastic performance, race, and 
social status are not consistently related to reports of advertising effects 
on asking. ' ' ^ , ^ 

Wljiie these introspective and observational measures provide . strong 
evidence- th. t TV commercials cause w.nildren to request"^ cerea^. an4 toy prod- 
ucts, the case is strengthened , when amount of viewing is examined. There is 
a moderately strong, positive relationship between exposure to Saturday morn- 
ing advertising and self -reported asking for advertised products; heavy 
vievrers are approximately twice as likely as light viewers to ask ^cyc toys 
and cereals. vThe findings for mother-observed behavior are more modest in ■ 
strength, but generally reinforce the child-reported data. 

The im^>act of advertising on product requests is fairly uniform across 
the grade levels and between sexes; however, t^ljere are indica'tions that a 
restricted impact on cereal asking occurs in families where the mother teaches 
the child about commercials or maintains strict discipline.* • ^ 

While the causal modeling analyses must be treated cautiously, th4re are 
suc~estive data concerning the flow of advertising influence. jBxposure ap- 
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ffears to have a moderate direct effect on asking, supi)lemented by indirect 
impact via liking for commercials and acceptance of^the advertisyLng message. 
*rhese two response variables also seem to produce mild independent effects, 
on- the child's request behavior. ' 

. In sum, there is a clear pattern of evidence showing that Saturday mom*- 
ing television advertising has an important influence on children's asking 
for cereal and .toy products. Self report and correlational finding-s obtained 
from both mdthers and children .converge in demonstrating the effectiveness 
of the ubiquitous commercials for. these glasses of child-oriented products.. 

CONFLICT AND ANGER AFTER DENIAL OF ADVERTISING-STIMULATED REQUESTS 

Since parents can' t accomodate all of their children's requests for 
products that are seen on television, there is a clear potential for negative 
consequences resulting from denial. In particular, this section examines' 
the extent of mother-child conflict over purchase requests and the types of 
responses made by the child when requests are denied. The role of advertis- 
ing in producing rthese consequences may be twofold, as television commercials' 
(a) produce more frequent asking for products, and (b) create strpnger desires 
for the products, resulting in more- strident and persistent arguments and 
greater unhappiness'when demands are not satisfied. 

Measures were taken from both the child sample and the mother sxibsample. 
Mothers and children who reported cereal or toy requests .were asked to pro- 
vide reports on the aipount of arguing over denials; children also rated their 
level of anger when denied, while mothers described their child's pattern 
of respoirse to denial. * , 

V . ^ ' " 

Findings in the previous section show th^ most children, report asking 
for cereals and toys viewed in television commercials. Among these askers, 
the follow-up conflict item presented in TaSle 24 indicates that a substan- 
tial mnority of the children react to denials in an argumentative fashion. 
One-sixth of the sample say they argue with their jnotlier over toys "a ^lofclU^ 
and another one-third argue "sometimes." For cfereals,, one-eighth get into ^ 
"a lot" of arguments arid one- third argue "sometimes." 

.Averaging across toys and cereals, there is a tendency for arguments 
to increase ^s children become oldfer; while the proportion of ^ frequent 
argumentation declines s light ly>v^ith age, the incidence of any arguing in- 
creases from Ul%^ among Preschool-Kindergarteners to UU% among First-Third 
graders td 58%'amof|g Fo\lrth-Fifth graders (Table 24),, 

When asked how much they get mad at their mothy, somewhat higher 
percentages report this type of consequence (Table 24). Approximately one- 
fifth of the. children frequently become angry about toy or cereal purchases; 
occasional anger occurs over buying cereals in one- third of the cases and 
over toy purchase* among tKO- fifths of the sample. / 
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On the average, 47% of the younger children- get mad about toy and cereal 
refusals, comparied to 42% of the middle grade group and 66% of the older' seg- 
ment of the sample* The higher' rate in the older group is primarily due to . 
^the large number who "sometimes" become angry over toy denials. 
* » « 

Predictor variables > In Table 4, it can be seen that there are no close 
demographic correlates of the combined conflict-apger index. There is a mild 
tendency for those with less academic ability to express these negative con- 
sequences, but age is only correlated +.04 and status is unrelated. 



Viewing ' a^ conflict-anger . The overall index of conflict and anger 
has a zero-order correlation of +.08 with Saturday television exposure (Table 
6). Demographic controls lead to a minor increase in tlie association to a 
partial correlation of +.10. The breakdown of the index into subindice% for 
cereals. and toys yield3 similar findings. Table 26 presents the cross-tab- 
ulations for the four items. There is a definite difference between the^ 
lightly and heavily exposed children in the "a lot" category fpr eaph conflict 

^ and anger measure; on the average, twice as many heavy viewers report that 
these negative consequences occur frequently. The tendency is reversed for 
middle "sometimes" category, however, and this depresses the strength of 

N^^sSociation. 

Conditional correlational data in Table 7 indicate a moderately strong 
E relationship for older children, with a modest correlation ambng the -middle^ 
grade group tand a null association for the younger segment. There is a . 
somewhat gjseater correlation for boys than for girls* 

^..✓ "MttttlVariate relationships . P^th analytic techniques can provide 
ifidications of the nature of the flow of influence from exposure to conflict- 
danger.- It is hypothesized in the .diagram below that advertising exposure 
'stimulates asking, which produces higher levels of conflict <and ahger. This 
indirect effect is expected to be supplemented by a direct linkage to conflict.- 
anger whereby viewing leads to mdre negative responses regardless of the ^ 
magnitude of request behavior. Since age is closely related to ej^osure and 
to asking, it is included in the model as an exogeneous variable; school 
performance is added as a direct predictor of ^conflict- anger . The obtained 
beta weights are presented in the diagram. 

■S- ■ . -.25 
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The analysis shows- that exposure has no direct effect on conflict-anger, 
but does work indirectly through its impact on the frequency of asking for _ 
products'. There is a substantial link from viewing to asking, and from asking 
to the negative consequences resulting from denial, A mild effect can also 
be ^traded from school performance to ;ponflict-anger. 

Mother-reported consequences . In the interviews , most mothers report 
that they at least occasionally refuse the cereal requests of their children. 
Two- thirds of the mothers of younger children deny requests, compared to 
four- fifths for the. middle and older groups. 

. It is assumed that not" all toy requests are granted. When refusing •, 
toy bids, economic factors are typically cited, along with the child's lack - 
of need for the particular toy. Younger children are sometimes told to wait 
until Christmas or their birthday, or until they grow .older. 

» 

The motheJJs were asked to describe how their children 'react when requests 
are refused. Open-end responses summarized in Table 25 show that almost half 
of the- children are not generally bothered by cereal denials, and a small 
group even expressess understanding. Similar proportions react passively to 
■toy refusals. On the other hand, disappointment is detected by 21% of the 
mothers after cereal requests are denied and. by 29% after denial ^£ toy re- 
quests. Overt anger is reported infrequently; the pifeportion is 5% for cereal 
denials and 10%. for toy denials . 

■ ■ <■ ' 

On the specific consequence of arguing, one-third of the inothers say 
this happens after cereal requests and one-half report arguments after toy 
requests. However, \hese conflict situations are not 'frequent in most cases, 
only a small proportion of mothers say that arguments occur a lot-. 

' Table 16 presents partial correlations between these mother-reported 
behaviors and various child attributes. Mothers of older children arfe some-, 
what more likely to deny cereal requests. Conflict over cereal and toy re- 
quests has a slight negative relationship with age and with social status. 
Unhappy responses by the child (disappointment and anger) have a slight neg- 
ative relationship with age and a slight positive association vith school 
performance;- there is also a minor tendency for boys rather than girlfe to 
react unhappily. ^ , ^ ^ - " ■ ^ 

In Table 21, the correlates of the mother/child tele:Vision exposure 
index are displayed.- ' Conflict between mothers .and children over cereal re- 
quests is related +.14 with exposure, and the partial correlation is +.09. 
The conflict correlation is a stronger +.21 for toy requests, with an 
equally high partial correlation. * • ,1 

Mother descriptions of unhappy chUld reactions, show positive relation- 
ships with viewing for both toy anid cereal refusals. When their requests 
are truned down, heavier viewers are more likely than lighter viewers to be 
disappointed and angry; the partial correlations are +.11 for cereals and 
- +.18 for toys (Table 21). 
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^*r.onS ? f f^^^u 22 indicate that child unhappyness is'inore 

2oS^L^^-^*^f ^^^^^^^ "here the Sther teaches 

about advertising techniques and practices. The conditional teaching cor- 
relations for conflict show contrasting patterns according to the type of 
product. Similarly, the strictness of discipline interacts opposite patterns 
for toy an4 cereal -rejections. yy^^^J.^ P^xems 

J^"^"® critics have suggested that advertising-stimulated desires for-^ 
cereal premiums produce troublesome outcomes in the cereal selection context, 

■ "u^!!^^^^ ""''^ '^^^^ 23 describes the relationship 

between the child's typical reason for requesting cereal and several of the 
consequence variables. Those children who usually ask because of premium- 

"StT^t "^r?"" ^ '^^^"y """^ ^^^^^y *° down than are children 

who base their requests on other reasons. They are somewhat more likely to 
r^act unhappyily, as almost one-third display anger,, disappointment or pout- 
- -nfi f one-fifth of the children citing o4her reasons for want- 

ing the cereal. Furthermore, premium-oriented children more often argue 
over cereal denials by 42% to 25% margin over other children.' Wever, there 

2r,S!i 5uT"°^ 2"^"^^ in experiencing disappointment with 

cereals that are bought for them.' ' • 

Discussion .- The overall pattern of findings shows that many children ' 
exhibit negative reactions when their toy and cereal requests are not satis- 
tied, and that some of this response can be traced -to^television advertising. 
,The results are complicated and ambiguous, however. * " ^ 

Almost half of the students report that they argue with their mothers 
over denials Of toy and cereal requests. The data from the mother subsample 
is consistent with these conflict figures. -More than half of the youngsters 
say that they become angry toward their mothers vjhen receiving denials. 
, Mothers perceive much of this anger, but only one-foi^rth of the mothers who 
refuse cereal requests feel that this -upsets their childnen. 

In general, late elementary school students more often report that they 
■argue and get angry, but these responses occur only occasionally for the older 
children. Data frofti the mothers do not suppof-t this age trend, howevfer. 

" " ■ < . 

The linear relationship between television exposut>e andean index combin- 
ing these two negative responses is only modestly positive, although there' 
18 a stronger association for older children. It seems that exposure to 
television commercials is only a minor overall contributbr to such responses. 
Nevertheless, the cross tabulations show that those students reporting 
frequent conflict and anger tend to be heavy Saturday morning viewers; on 

S!„-rr^?^: J"^^ "f^ ^^^"^ ^^8ht viewers report that these outcomes 
occur 'a lot." The evidence suggests that a minority of the sample is ' 
intensely influenced by ads, while most remain unaffected. 

The correlations between TV exposure and conflict-anger based on the 
data from the subsample bf mothers are slightly more positive, especially 
for consequences of toy requests. These supplementary findings lend more 
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support to the inference that, some influence' can be attributed to advertising 
exposure. . ^vciLioxug 

The paths of influence are .tentatively explored 'in the multivariate 
analysis of the child sample. The findings indicate that exposure has ah * 
' iinpa9t on conflict-anger only through the mediating variable of higher- fre- 
. quency of -product asking. As viewing rises, requests for cereal and toys 
also increase- and this .leads to higher levels' of conflictranger, according 
to the path analysis. Aside from this indirect path, exposure does not seem 
to independently produce heightened negative consequences. 

•Finally, therple of premium advertising in producing conflict and anger 

SJh!ri° -- .k'^'^"^"^' ^hi^^^" "ho base their cereal requests on premiums 
rather than other reasons tend to become involved in -more 'frequent conflict 
and display greater anger and disappointment, according to the reports 6f ^ 
mothers . . " . ^ • . , ^ 



ADVERTISING AND MATERfALISTIC ORIENTATIONS 

_ . "The issue of whether; television commercials contribute to materialism 
IS examined with evidence from both the child and mother samples. All child- 
ren were asked three questions tapping materialistic orientations, and the 
older subgroup received three additional items. Mothers were asked to report 
If television advertising mde their dhild more >nteres,ted in material things. 

I. 

Viewing and materialism . , There is a modest tendency for the highly 
exposed children to select the materialistic response categoiV on the series 
Of Items posed m the questionnaire. sTable 27 shows that heavy viewers are 
^ more likely tfian light viewers to* feel that toys produce happiness ^d to 
report try.ing to get material objects irt order to show off; among the older ° 
children, heavy viewers think money is more imp©i>tant, would rather play 
v(6^ a toy than at a playground, and prefer to eat at a brand-h^me drive-in . 
restaurant. In each case, there is about a 10% difference between the two 
viewing- groups. The only ex^ejption is the lack of difference on thinking 
that a brand-name cereal is superior to a house-brand counterpart. 

In correlational terms, there, is a raw association of +.25 between ex- 
posure level and the materialism index (Table 6-). Thi,s drops sharply ^o +.10 
when demographic. factors are controlled. Table 7 indicates that the streiigth 
f!u ^^°"^h^P* inc'^^ases from the Preschool- Kindergarten group .(+.04) to the 
Fourth-Fifth g;:>ade level (+.19). in addition, viewing and materialism are, 
positively related promarily for -boys rather than girls. ' ' 
■ _ ^ ^. . - 

The mothers were asked: "Do yqu think th^t television ads have made 
your child more interested in material things than if he/she never saw any " 
•wr'^^^t^ Overall, 64% say. "yes," 22% reply "no" and 'the others respond 
maybe or don't know." There is almost no difference between mothers of ' 
different age children. The mother-report of materialistic effects is only 
.correlated +.04 with the amount of Saturday morning viewing by th6i« child/ 



^ Multivariate ralatjonships . It is hypothesized that exposure to adver- 
tising has little direct impact on materialism, but rather works through' 
evaluative mediat9rs. such as .belief of claims and Ijking for comntercials. • 
The role of age in a-ffecting each of these variables must also be considered. 
To study these interrelationships, a path model* is proposed below. Staft- 
dardized path coefficients are entered in the diagram; these indicate that 
exposure has 'only a weak direct relationship with materialism. Liking is 
not directly related to the materialism variable , either. Any impact of 
these factors .appears to operate through the intervening belief factor 
There are moderate Negative effects of age on all four variables. Total 
variance accounted for by these predictors is only 23%. ■ ' 
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_ Discussion. The overall set of evidence suggests that television adver- 
tising make^ only a we^ .cbn|:ribution to the development of materialism among 
children. WJiile almost two-thirds of the mothers perceive that commercials 

•produce materialistic orientations in their children, the correlational find- 
ings are less emphatic. The amount of exposure to coimnercials is only . ' 
slightly associated with imerialism when demographic factors are controlled, 

^ and the path analysis show^that much of this influence is indirect. Never-' 
theiess, a consistent difference bietween light and -heavy viewers occurs on 
the individual items posed iriv^the questionnaire. 

. : \- 

Of course, it is possiblev^o reconcile the mother's reports with the ' 
correlational findings by' arguii^g that the amount of exposure is^ot a 
critical factor in becoming matei?ialistic. Perhaps most children are affect- 
ed, and that relatively infrequent contact with advertisements is sufficient 
to generate this influence. High frequencies of seeing material gooda on 
television do not appear to have much more impact than limited viewing, 
however. • ' ' * . 
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The multivariate findings are not definitive in i'dentifying the prol 
cesses that might facilitate matgrialistic responses to* commercial viewing - 
There are. some indications, that both liking fol ads and belSJSg the cSL 
serve to mediate the effects on materialism, but more precise a^fljses are 



. SOCIAL AND NUTRITIONAL LEARNING 

. set of variables that may be influenced- by classes of product • 

advertising and public service announcements, include several sociarSd " 
LTbic^linf^'h'^''' and practices.. The child questionnaire meas^rS seat 
belt bucklipg behavior, littering attitude, beliefs about the nutritive value 

^ t^fv,-r -'"^'^ '''''''' children's vitamin t^I^ts 

Ste^^ieis '''' '^'^ ^^-^^^^ ^he mother 

' Viewing and seat belt buckling. . Table 28 shows that Heavy viewers of 

Saturday morning television are somewhat more likely to report buckling their 
automobile seat belts "a lot," compared to lighf viewers. ^However, tSy 
also fall into the "never" category more frequently, so the overall relation- 
ship IS essentially nil. This is borne out by the correlational datrin 
Table 6, showing a null association. There Ls, a mild tende\icy for younger" 
lYJiT •° relationship and older children a negative ^la- 

tionphip in the conditional correlations' appearing in Table 7; in addition, 
the correlation for boys is negative and for girls it is positive. . 

The -mothers of the subsample were also asked to report how ofteru^he 

f^ii wh'"'''' 'k''''' ^"^^'^ 'he buckling/eports 

from both sources has a partial correlation of -.06 with viewing. Mel the 
mother/child viewing index is ^as^d as the predictor, the relationsl^ drops 

* - / ■ ' 

In addition to the general Saturday morning viewihg index, {he child 
questionnaire contained an item measui;ing specific exposure t6 seat belt 
S^^^Lrr""?? ^"""""^^'I^^ts- Since most children say they have seen such 
messages on TV the variance on this item is severely limited. Nevertheless, 
there IS a positive association between exposure and seat belt bubkling: the 
fl^^tt,r ■^•1'* controLling age, sex, race, and scholastic ^er- 

fonnance. Conditional correlations interact wfth grade level, as younger 

oiderchiidr:n\;;\^r'^' ^''''^ ^-^^ 

VigwiM and littering approval. Children express such a uniformly * « 
strong attitude against littering that the responses to the questionnaire 
itfem are almost too skewed for analysis. Even with the qualifier "Beally" 
and the response alternative of "maybe" available, 93% "of the sample are 
affirmative about the importance for people to stop littering; The neg- 
ligible difference between light and heavy Saturday morning viewers Is in 
the positive, direction (Table 28) and ^ the -partial correlation between disap- 
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proval of littering and television e^xposure is +.07 (Table 6)! The relation- 
^reS'n L^^^j^^.f- ^5^/--^°°^er-Kindergarteners, where the partial 



^ Vifewjng and Most children acknowledge that sugar 

t e'rs'to'af "V ""'^'^"'^ ^'^''^ ^'^^ ^ ten'dency f^r'heavy 

fil lZol 17 "^"P"""" *° "do >ou think sugar is good 

for you? The partial correlation with television exposure is +.11 (Table 6)' 
(^iSle 7)!'""'"' -lationship found for younger chUdren and f;r giJS ^' 

deali^ViwK^"^^°-^-°^'''^^P°"^^"'^^ "^^^ ^^^^^ ^ supplementary question 
. dealing, with the nutritive value of sweetened cereals. In' the muliple- 

choice Item, most children pick bacon and eggs as the most nutritions" break- 

f o/ i ^-"^^ ^^^^^1 selected by U% of the light viewers 

iTreTl is :'o5'''^ correlation between' viewingtilhL^ir 

Viewing and vit^ ^til less than a year' before the surVev 

wa, conducted, children's vitamin tablets such a. Flintstbnes and ChocL 
tSe^!^r"'"'i'' advertised on Saturday morning television. The impact of 
these ads can be assessed in terms of specific brand asking and in general . 
attitudes toward this type of product. , . b lu general 

„f ^J^^ subgroup of older^lildren were questionned about the importance 
of taking vitamin tapi^ Among light viewers. 36% affirm that it i*s 
important, while 48% cf the heavy viewers agree.' . The cor.v>elation L^Jeen 
the television exposure index and th<? percieved need for vitamins is +.11. ■ 

' Two-fSh^^^^S^'"°5K"'°'■^'''^"'''^ "^^^^^ ^ °^ questions about this tbpic. ^ ) 
Two-fifths of the mothers indicate that their child uses vitamin tablets, 

•advpr.^?Lf ^ """^^^ "^^^ ^^'"^^^^ 29). The brands formerly 

advertised most frequently on Saturday momirtg television are the most 
popular, even though few mothers expressly mention advertisments as a basis 
for selecting ascertain brenl. In two-fifth^/ of the vitamin-using families,' 
mothers report that the chUd h^c3 asked for ^he particular brand in use. ^ 
nnrl. 'T f ^^e. iriter-iev7s . most mothers had not seen adul^loriented 
..ZTri I 5°'' ^^t^^"'-^^^^ '-itamins, but the exposed subset did favor this 
children ' "^^^ pronotmg to adults rather than indirectly through 

Phnn^^t^ 'mother-reported observations were also analyzed in terms of the' 
children s viewing patterns. The mother/child index of Saturday morning 
tSrr ^-17 "i^h the u^ of vitamins by the child; the par- 

^iS.Z''^ '° influence of age is eliminated. .In 

the subset of vitamin-usmg 'families, the children who watch television most 
frequently are no more likely to ask for the brand in use; the pa^tial cor- 
relation between asking and viewing is +.01. . 
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to pJ 'f^nH • t " ^""^^"'^ ^yiiencB indicating that exposure 

tiolll orwl^ r'"' °^ ^^^^"-^^ and nutri- 

tional orientations. Heavy viewers show a slight tendency to display atti- ' 

tudes reflecting the promotional messages' seen on Saturday morning television 
although the pattern of findings is mixed. iieievision 

s^at relationship between general Saturday morning expoiure' and 

seat belt buckling behavior; indeed, when- mother reports of seat belt use 
are analyzed n the subsample, a negative association emerges! In contrast 
TsTs m^'1r'';^"^'''' '''°^^ specifically pay Attention to sS^belt 
influence!."" " ^""^^'^ '-^"^ *° particularly 

t..t J5%°^^^^^eleming anti-littering attitude of cbildren prevents a cl^ar 
test of the effect of pollution. PSA' s.. The few , children who are not strong 

S^SrZ': f ^'"''"^ *° '^^^ light vi^^erl of ' 

H ! suggesting that/publi^ seyvice messages may have con-' 

trib\ited to the dominant viewpoint on this issue. ■ ^ "^^'^ 

* ^rrur^V^° ^i^io^T^elated items, the data show that most children are 
tZ .tT ^^^^^.'^^l^^f^ sugar and sweetened cereals. Neverthel^s, . 

in^r"^ emphasis on sugar in many ,^_ereal and .candy commerci^s appears 
the • iH -S'T' °' " ""inbkty-of the heavy viewers. A^ong 

the few children who think that sugar is healthful and that -sugared cereal 
tlnntZ °r b'acon ^nd eggs, most are^frequently 

exposed to Saturday television. Thus, the ads for these classes of products 
mayibe shaping beliefs as well as brand preferences, to. a^'limitfd extent. 

u^. H^n-?°;?f chiid-oriented Vitamin advertising had stopped before the study 
was done,-^there IS a mild tendency for heavy viewer^^^-fe^ believe to use of 
vitamin supplements is important. Actual usAge repoiited by the mother is 
^hat related\to Saturday television exposure, ""Lie aLost haS'of'he 
va^yun users asj^ for a specific brand, child-dire<Aed selection is no great- 

tLfTix'"''^/'"" ''^^''^ ^'^P'^^' °f findings indicates 

that, thV^rev^ promotion of vitamins during children's program! stili" 

on orientations tow^d vitamins. A curren? assessment '. " 

of these beliefs and behaviors is needed to determine whether changes have 

occurred sinte the removal of Saturday momipg vitamin advertising! ' " 

In general, the variables examined in 4is final. section require more 
thorough measurement before definitive co;^clusions abVut television effects 
can be drawn. First, precise measurement' of e*tE5|»Bure to specific types of PSA'*< 
and products is needed to determine vihich.stimSi children have experienced ' 
•Second more extensive and valid measures of the social and nutritional 
orientations must be implemented to ^void socially desirable' responses and 
more adequately gauge the various facets of each effect. Since ?hese topics 
were of secondary importance in , the present study-, the questionnaire iSs 
were rather superficial and imprecise. - ' Y^^^^^^ items 
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INT^CTIONS BETWEEN 'EXPOSURE FREQUENCY AND ATTENTION LEVEL 

In this report, Saturday morning viewing has been the predictor variable 
representing contact with child-oriented TV commercials. Assuming that child 
ren do not selectively tune out commercials that appear during theSe viewing 
hours, program viewing data serve as a valid index of exposure frequency 
for advertising. However, children vary in the' extent to which they report 
payiijg_ attention to commercials (Table 1). Slightly more than half say that 
they view "most" of the cdmmercials that they encounter; these can be consid- 
ered as the_ high attention-; subgix^up. Those who attend less closely can 
be grouped intothe "low attention" category: Although the validity of this 
latter measure is doubtful, -it may be useful to examine how the exposure and 
attention factors combine to predict the criterion variables. Contingent 
r?Sn computed using attention as aTTmreractipg condition. 

Given that children are paying high or. low attention, how does- frequency of 
exposure relate to knowledge, attitudes, and behavior?. 

. Table 32 presents tha correlation coefficients for the full" sample 
controlling for the demographic variables. The three grade > levels are 'also 
used as contingent conditional variables. Since the overall .pattern of 
findings across criterion variables is of interest, these data are Assessed 
separately 'U) this section of the report. 

•i- , ' ' - 

In general, the strength of relationship is greater among the subgroup 
that claims lo pay only partial attention. However, the additional consid- ■ 
eration of grade level shows further clear interaction. There is a major 
difference in strength of relationship between the low and high*attention • 
children of Preschool-Kindergarten age; the average partial correlation 
^cross the ten criterion variables is +.26 for low attenders and +.10 for 
high attenders.- On the other hand, there is no difference betwaen the two 
subgroups among older Fourth- Fifth graders; the average association is +.15 
vs. +.14. The difference for the First-Third graders is intermediate, +.17 
.for the low attention children and +.12 for the high attention children. 

Discussion. The basic pattern of findings indicaires'that children who • ■ 
are. less attentive are most influenced as the frequency of ejqposure to 
television commercials increases. Conversely, those who say they attend 
to most ads that are encountered have generally less strong relationships 
between viewing and the criterion variables. For the high attention childl • 
ren, -there is no differential impacX^ grade an school; for eacfi of the ' ■ 
three grade levels, the average assohiation between exposiire and the knowl- 
ege, attitude, and' behavior variablei^dids to be mildly pd^tive. 

The younger children who pay low attention' have the highest set of 
correlations, while the two older groups ^ach have considerably mil'der series 
of correlations. ^ " - 

The evidence demonstrates that, close attention %o commercials is not 
a condition for being' influenced; indeed, the opposite secerns to be true for. 
the younger and middle aged children." ^^he findings showing strdfige^ associ- 
ations for younger children and thog'e paying lesser attention suggests that 
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advertising impact primarily occurs for those with limited resistence to 
influence. Assuming that the low attention children are less defensive and 
that younger children are particularly vulnerable, repetitive exposure to 
advertising messages might be expected to have maximum implications under 
these conditions.. Much more research will be necessary to test this line 
of reasoning. ' , , 

Another speculative inference from these finding?' is that frequency of 
exposure is not so important if level of attention is high. ^ For those child- 
ren who watch clQsely when adS come on the" screen, sheer repetition is not 
as neces,sary for learning to occur. On the other hand, occasional attenders 
require more frequent repetition before effects of exposure result 
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ANALYSES USING ELABORATED INDICES 

^ Two types of elaborafed indices constructed for subsamples were not 
_ available for the basic >4nalyses presented in the body of the report. This 
methodological appendix is designed to provide supplementary data for compar- 
ison to the previously ^escribed findings. In the mother-child sample (N=301), 
television viewing measures were taken from both sources rather than children 
•alone. In the older, subgroup of"^Fourth-Fifth graders (N=228), more extensive 
measures were taken on six of the criterion variables. 

' Moth-er/Child viewi ng index . The correlational data presented in Table 6 
stjow how- child self-reported viewing is related to all of the key variables 
in the questionnaire. Table 30 presents the parallel correlations using the ' 
combined mother/child index of Saturday morning exposure. Of course, the 
figures are not directly comparable because of the differential composition 
of the subsample and the overall sample. Nevertheless, some indication of 
the degree of replication can be -derived from this smaller data base. 

In general, the strength of association is slightly weaker when the 
mother/child viewing index is used. The average zero-order coefficient is 
+ 'compared to the +.19 average correlation for the full-sample self- 
report viewing index. The partial correlations are proportionately lower ' 
in each case^ 

4 

In o^ly one relationship is the mother/child index a stronger predictor 
than the child index: for knowledge of advertised brands and attributes, 
the null association found in the full sample increases to a +.14 partial 
correlation. Otherwise, the inclusion of the mother-report of children's 
viewing tends to depress the magnitude of relationship. 

child criterion indices . For the six variables -where older child- 
ren received extra quest ionnaire it ems, the elaborated- index is composed of 
two or more additional inputs. Table 31 sho ws high par t-whole correlations 
between each orginal core index based on common questionnaire items and the 
elaborated index that includes more items; the coefficients range from +.78 
to +.98. This table also displays the original correlations between viewing ' 
and each index for the older subgroup, along with the, new correlations based 
on the elaborated indices. There is little difference in strength of asso- 
ciation; the exposure-talking partial correlation rises from +.19 to +.26, 
while exposure-knowledge partial falls from +.03 to -.05. Otherwise, there 
IS close replication when the more sophistiqated indices are substituted for 
the restricted core indices. 

Discussion. Despite the lack of extensive measurement in the core 
questionnaire administered to all 738 children,, these analyses indicate 
that the .barebones indices used throughout this Report are generally adequate. 
The slightly lower size of the correlations using the combined mother/child' 
viewing index does not alter any fundamental conclusions drawn from the djild-i ' 
only viewing index. Indeed, the viewing reports from the children may be a 
more valid representation than the pooled reports from 'botlv> mothers and child- 
ren, since the validity of viewing reports from the mother is somewhat doubt- 
ful. 
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More importantly, the shortened version of the questionnaire used with 
younger and middle-aged children has been shovm to be fairly equivalent to 
the fuller instrument used with the older group. The six core indices com- 
posed of an average of 3 1/2 items are closely related to the elaborated 
indices that included* almost 'twice as many items, and the pattern of correla- 
tions with the viewing predictor is quite similar. This allows greater con-^- 
fidence in the validity of the measures employed in previous analyses, and 
serves to bolster the conclusiveness of the findings based on the restricted 
core Indices. 
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FIGURE 1 ^ 

DISTRIBUTION OF CHILD SAMPLE ACCORDING TO TOWN AND SCHOOL GRADE 



Grade in school Number 

— — f - — - 

Presch6ol 100 

Kindergarten ^ 100 

First 95 

Second 103 

Third ' " 112 

Fourth 111 

Fifth ' 117 

TOTAL 738 



Age of .child 

Four 
Five 
Six 
jSeven 
(Eight 
Nine 
Ten 

Eleven . 
Twelve 

TOTAL 



Number 

71' 
84 
- 96 
90 
94 
114 
102 
62 
25 

738 



School 

Barnes Elementary School 
(K-5) ' 

« 

Southeastern Elementary 
School (K-5) 

Central Elementary School 
(K-5) 

Eastminster Day tare Center 
(Preschool) 

Laboratory Preschool 
(Preschool) ^ '^^ 

Happy Day Children's Center 
(Preschool) 

Small World Day^ Care Center. 
(Preschool) 



. Location [. ' ' Number 

4^ 

1028 Barnes Avenue, Lansing 218 
-(urban working class) 

Cowan Drive, Eaton Rapid's , 214 

( small . town/rural ) 

^^Oe Okemos Road, Okemos 206 
(suburban middle clas'^) 

1315 Abbott /Road, East Lansing 36 
(suburl^n mi'ddle crass) 

Michigan State Universitjj 30 
(diversified) - 

743 hogan Street, Lansing ' 23 
(urban working class) 

2741 Michigan Road, Eaton Rapibs XI 
(small town/rural) 



TOTAL 



738 
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TELEVISIOH SURVEY 

HEfe ARE som Questions about television commercials. 

PLEASE TRY TO ANSWER AS MANY AS YOU CAN*. 

IF YOU HAVE ANY TI^OUBLE, -JUST RAISE YOUR HAND. 



WHICH TV PROGRAMS DO YOU USUALLY WATCH ON SATURDAY MORNINGS? 
CIRCLE THE SHOV/S THAT YOU WATCH A .LOT: 

.1. BUGS BUIWY » • ' . 

/ 

2. HOUNDCATS . 

3. SCOOBY DOO 

• 4. PINK PANTHER,,, \ 

5. JOSEY AND THE PUSSYCATS 

6. FLINTS TONES COMEDY HOUR 

7. SEALAB-2020 
- 8. ARCHIE'S' TV FUNNIES 

9.' FAT ALBERT AND THE COSBY KIDS 



i 



I- 



2-K 



1. WHEN THE SATURDAY HOFNING COMtJ^RCIALS COIC ON, HOW » DO 

Yoo- WATCif? " ~" ' .' ' ~" r;~j - ~ 



•■• v.- A- MOST 



1 



* C JtST #EEW 



o >• 



y-. 



2. MANY OF -THE tV COHHERCIALS ABE FOIl TOYS,— THJKt^ 1.IKE 
GAMES- AND DOtLS AND CARS. AFTER YOU SEE JHESE %IH(3S'qH 



TV, Hfl!||KUCH DO YOU ASK YOUR MOTHER TO BUY TIffiH ■ 



:|i(iBlVOU? 



A A LOT 
B SOlffiTIHES 
\ C- ifevER 



3. WHEN YOUR MOTHER SAYS YOU, CAN'T HAVE A 1:0Y THAT YOU ASK t^i 



ERLC 



A A U)T . 

B ^OlffiTItES " . 

C NEVER " 



«». . ^-IHEN YOUR , MOTHER SAYS YCU CM'T HAVE°A ,tOY,.. 'IJOr HUC^^^^ YOU 



GET MAP , <AT HER? 

^ 'A A l>0f . , 
'B SOHETIMiBS ■ 
. .C. -ilE^R ■ 
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1. WHAT IS THE NAME OF THIS CLOWN? 



-1^ 




7,^ HAVE YOU SEEM THIS COMMERCIAL ON TV? 




NO 



YES — — ^ DO YOtJ LIKE TO WATCH IT? 

y iVHAT DOES THE RABBIT WANT 

, 1 FROM THE KIDS? 



YES-^ NO 
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U-K 

HERE ARE SOME THINGS PEOPLE SAY IN TV COMMERCIALS. 
PICK THE WORD THAT IS GONE. 



1. HAVE BREAKFAST IN THE iilDEOUT. 



A ALPHA BITS 



B HONEYCOMB 



C FRUIT LOOPS 



^2. YOU GET A BIG DELIGHT IN EVERY BITE OF 



. A McDonalds HAtsuRCERS 



B KING DONS 



C HOSTESS tT^-ZINKIES 




3: THERE IS NOTHING LIKE THE FACE OF A KID EATIi/G A 
• A KEKCH5Y -'BAR , . 



B / BA BY RUTH ( 

C -NUTTER BUTTER doOKIE 



6-K 



IF YOU HAVE SEEH THIS BIG WHEEL COMICRCIAL ON<-TV: 

1./ THE KIDS IH THIS COMMERCIAL LOOK LIKE THEY ARE HAVING LOTS 
'of fun. . IF YOU RODE, THE BIG VJHEEL TOY, DO YOU THINK IT 
V/OULD BE THAT MUCH -FLU? 



YES 




HAYBE 



^0 



2. , IN THE COMMERCIAL, THE KIDS RIDING THE BIG W>JEEL SPIN AROpND 
, VERY FAST. DO YOU THINK MOST KI>S; CAl^ SPIN AROWJD LIKE THAT? 



YES 



MAYBE, ^ NO 



3. DID.?JJ{>NgVER ASK YOUR .PARENTS TO BUY BIG WHEEL' fOR YOU? 

HO ( YES ; -> DID THEY BUY IT FOR YOU? 

YES NO 



7-K 

1. "HAVE YOU SEEW ANY COMMERCIALS WHERE THEY TELL YOO TO BUKCLE 
UP YOUR SEAT BELTS' IN THE CAR? 

YES NO , ' . ' • ■ - 



2; VJHEH YOU RIDE IN THE CAR UITH YOUR PARENTS, HOW HU*CH DO YOU 
BUCKLE UP YOUR SEAT BELT? 



A LOT 



B SdtCTIMES 



ICVER 



\ 

3. .DO yJu think it is REALLY IMPORTANT FOR "PEOPLE TO SfOP BEING 
LITTERBUGS? 

YES MAYBE ' NO • 



Jf. HOST CEREAL AND CANDY HAS LOTS OF SUGAR ON IT. DO YOU THINK 
THAT SUGAR IS GOOD FOR YOU? 

YES MAYBE NO 
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1. HERE ARE PICTURES PROM A COMMERCIAL FOR -KEDS COMPETITORS 
, HAVE YOU SEE^I THIS COMMERCIAL ON TV? 



YES 



NO 



GO TO NEXT PAGE 



2: DO. YOU LIKE TQ WATCH THIS COMMERCIAL? 
YES * NO 



1. ,THE BOY IN THE COMMERCIAL SAYS THAT 'KEDS HELP HIM PLAY 

BASKETBALL BETTER. DO YOU THINK THAT THIS IS REALLY TRUE? 



ERIC 



YES^ 



MAYBE 



NO 
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1. AFTER YOU SEE COMilERCIALS FOR BREAKFAST CEREA^^S ON TV, HOW i'lUCH DO YOU 
ASK YOUR HOTHER T^ BUY THE CEREAL FOR YOU? 

* # 

A A LOT , 



'B SOMETUffiS 



C JSSVER 



2. WHE14 YOUlCtlOTHER SAYS lOU CaN'T HAVE A CEREaL THaT YOU ASK FOR,- 
HCW MUCH DO YOU ARGUE WITH HER? 



A A LOT 



B SOIffiTBES 



C NEVER 



,3, ''HEN YOUR MOTHER SAYs" YOU CAN'T HAVE A "CEREAL, HOW MUCH DO YOU GET i-IAD 
AT HER? „ ■ 



A A LOT 



B SOMETIJteS 



C' NEVER 






1. HE^iE ARE PICTURES PROM A ^COMMERCIAL FOR BOO BERRY. CEREAL'. 
HAVE YOU 'seen THIS COMMERCIAL ON TV? 

YE.S NO *>' \ GO- TO NEXT PAGE ] 

* 

?. DO YOU LIKE TO WATCH THIS COMMERCIAL? 



YES NO 





3. 


HAVE YOU 
YES 


EVER TALKED //ITH YOUH FRIENDS ABOUT THIS COMMERCIAL? 

* * 

NO . " : 
• 






HAVE- YOU 
/ YES 


EVER TALKED- WITH YOUH MOTHER ABOUT THIS COMMERCIAL? 






HAVE YOU 
■ YES 


EVE!^ ASKED YOUR MOTHER TQ BUY BOO 3ERHY CEREAL? 
• • NO 

V 




^. 


DID YOUR 


MOTHER EVER BUY IT FOR YOU? 


o 

ERIC 




YES 


N^O « ■ . 



11 t K 

• ♦ 

1. ANOTHER KIND OF CEREAL IS KING VITAIIIM . WHICH CERE/iL' DO YOU THINK IS SWEETER 
KING VXTAMBJ OR BOO BEA'IY? • .. 

' , A - mo VITaiIIN 

- ' B BOO BERRY ' 

• • C • SAME 



2. WHICH CEREAL DO YOU THINK VfliLL iIAKE YOU BIGGER AND STRONGER 

r 

KING VITMim OR BOO BERRY?. 
• ' A KING -VI TAMIN 

' B BOO - BERRY 
C SAME 

— ^ — -~ ■ 3 

" » • 

3. HERE ARE TAO KINDS OF CEREAL ~ KELLOGGS SUGAR FROSTED FLAKES Asm FOOD aUB 

SUGAR FROSTED FLAKES. . WHICH KIND DO YOU THINK IS BEST? " 

A KELLOGGS 

^ — ■ ■ 

, B- FOOD- CLUB . 
C SAME 
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/ 

1. DO YOU THBIK THAT KIDS VJHO HAVE THE UOS^T TOYS Aiffi THE hOST HAPPY KIDS? 



YES ' MAYBE NO 



t 

2- HOW MUCH DO YOU TRY TO GET YOUR PAREUTS TO BUY THIIIGS FOR YOU SO YOU CAN 
SHOW OFF TO YOUR FRIENDS? 

A A LOT ' . • 

• t 

B SOHETIilES 
C ' mVER 



3^. SOiiE COHiiERlciALS ON SATURDAY HORNING COIiE RIGHT IN THE ilIDDLE OF THE PJ?DGRAM. 
HOW MUCH DOES IT BOTHER YOU \ilhEN THEY SIOP THE PRCGRaiI TO SHOW COa lERCI.iLS? 

e 

^ • V 

A A LOT 

• ^ * * 

B SOMETBIES 
C NEVER 



U, DO YOU THINK THAT THI Y SHOULD TAKE ALL THE OOM.1ERCIALS OFF OF TV ON SATUitDAY 
MORNIUGS? 

YES ii\Tm no . . ' * ■ 
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NOW HERE ARE SOME QUESTIONS AB'OUT YOU: 
1. HOW OLD ARE YOU? YEARS OLD 



•2. ARE YOU A BOY OR A GIRL? 

BOY GIRL 



2. HOW GOOD DO YOU DO IH SCHOOL ~ HOW GOOD ARE THE GRADES ON 
YOUR REPORT CARD? 

A VERY GOOD 
B , PRETTY GOOD 

C WOT SO GOOD i 



' U. WHAT IS YOUR NAME? 



5. WHAT IS YOUR TELEPHOIfE NUMBER? 
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FIGURE 3 



Long questionnaire 
administered to U-Sth 
graders (excluding 
picture sheets from 
core questionnaire)' 



TELEVISIOW SURVEY 



HERE ARE SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT TELEVISION COMMERCIALS. 
PLEASE TRY TO MSUER AS MANY AS YOU CAN. _ 
IF YOU HAVE ANY TROUBLE, JUST RAISE YOUR HAND, 



VIHICH TV PROGRAMS DO YOU USUALLY WATCH OH SATURDAY HOWIINGS? 
CIRCLE THE SHOWS THAT YOU HATCH A LOT : 

1. BUGS BUNNY 

« 

2. HOUNDCATS 

/ 

3. • SCOOBY ^D00 ' 

s ■ . 

* H. PINK PANTHER 
5/ JOSEY AND THE PUSSYCATS 
6. FLINTSTONES COMEEV HOUR 



7. SEALAB 2020 



8. ARCHIE'S TV FUNNIES 



9. FAT ALBERT AND THE COSBY KIDS 
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^1 j\ ~ ' 

t 






. " - -2- . " ^ , ~ . '. ■'}'■-■ 






HHB^ THE COMMERCIALS COMB ON, HOH MANY DO YOU WATCH? " ' Z " , 


t.. 














_ HATdH M0ST..iC0HMERCIALS ' •\- / X'':'-^',/^':-; . 'J 








"tfATCH SOME COMMERCIALS ■ • . . ' 








■ WATCH JUST A FBH-'COHHERCIAtS . > : . - V"'.; i 


• 


2. 


MANY OF THE TV COtlHERClALS AfiE FOR' TOYS — TH1N<5S LIKE \ ,\ ^ . 






OAMES AND DOLLS AND RACING CARS. AHER YOO SEE THBSfi tOYS * : 








TV, HOW HUGH DO -YOU ASK YOUR MOTHER TO BUY THEM FOR YOU.? . ^, 

■ . ' " ' " ' ' ■• ' ' - ■ 


« 






- ASK-ALOT-,," , ' . v'^^-"---- v-/"""'"T''-^'^r~ 


/ '** * 






ASKSOHBTiMES ' ' . : " 7 
, . . ASK NEVER , . . : . ^. 


• 


3. 


WHEN YOUR MOTHER SAYS YOU CAN'T HAVE A TOY THAT YdU ASK "T ' ^ ' 


r**- — 




■ 0. '" ' " » <' ' «• • - ' 
^^FOR, HOH MUCH DO YOQ^ARdUE WW^^ ' ' ' .—--^—^^ ^ 




4 




- ARGUE. A LOT ^ " ' ■ - >: : . . . * * . • ' 
ARGUE SOMETIMES . i^' ; „ ' : ; : • : 
ARGUE NEVER , . ' •- - ' * cf . '^\ 


- y , * 

i 


0 


, , - :-■ 

WHEN SHE. SAYS YOU CAN'T HAVE A TOY, HOW MU6H DO YOU GST HAD " • ^ 1 


/ , ^ * 




A* HER? , . ^ -'-^ ■ '■ .'! ,. . ' ,-ri..-; 


s 

' ' ' » " ^ 






GET MAD;-^.LOT • , , 

GET I-iAD SpMETItlES - - . - , 

GET MAD never" ■ ; ' ,.' ' ■ 


;er!c 

















HERE ARE SOME THINGS T^AT PEOPLE SAY Hi TV COMMERCIAL^ 
HLL IN TOE WORD THAT IS GONE^ 




1. HAVE BREAKFAST IN TOE ' HIDEOUT. 



2. YOU GET A BIG DELIGHT IN EVERY BIT OF 



3. CAN'T. GET ENOUGH OF 



it. MY OLD PAL : ' 

• 5. THERE IS iJOTHING LIKE THE FACE OF A. KID EATING A 



-6- 



IL 122 HAVE SEEN THE BIG WHEEL COMMERCIAL ; 
i. DO YOU LIKE TO WATCH THIS ^^ERCIAL ON TV? 
YES ' NO ' 



2. HAVE YOU EVER TALKED WITH YOUR FRIENDS ABOUT THIS COMMERCIAL? 



YES NO 



3. HAVE YOU EVER TALKED WITH YOUR MOTHER ABOUT THIS COMMERCIAL? 



YES NO 



U. THE KIDS IN THIS COMMERCIAL LOOK LIKE THEY ARE HAVIIIG LOTS " 
^OF FUN.' IF YOU RODE THE BIG VmEEL TOY,' DO YOU THINK IT 
WOULD BE THAT MUCH FUN? ' 



YES MAY3E • NO 



5. IN TilE COMMERCIAL, THE KIDS RIDING THE BIG WHEEL SPIN AROUND 
VERY PAST, 'do YOU THINK ^50ST KIDS CAN SPIN AROUND ifiKE THAT? 



YES MAYBE «N0 
j^- , 



6. DID YOU EVER ASK YOUR PARENTS TO BUY BIG WHEEL FOR YOU? , 

HO YES — > DID THEY BUY IT FOR YOU? 

YES NO 



1. HAVE YOU SEElf COMIERCIALS WHERE THEY TELL YOU TO BUCKLE 
UP YOUR SEAT BELTS IN THE CAR? 



YES NO ' ■ ^ 



2. WHEN YOU RIDE IN THE CAR WITH YOUR PARENTS, HOW MUCH DO YOU 
BUCKLE YOUR" SEAT BELT? 

BUCKJE UP A LOT 



_j BUCKLE UP SOMETIMES 

BUCKLE UP NEVER 



3. DO YOU THINK IT IS REALLY IMPORTANT FOR PEOPLE JO STOP. BEING 
LITTERBUGS? 



YES MAYBE ' NO 



H.- HOST CEREAL AND CANDY "HAS LOTS OF SUGAR ON IT. DO YOU THINK 
SUGAR IS GOOD FOR YOU? 

YES MAYBE N(\ 



5. WHEN YOU EAT BREAKFAST, ThICH OH OF THESE FOODS WILL "MAKE YOU 
THE- STRONGEST AKD GIVE YOU THE HOST ENERGY? 

SWEET CEREAL (LIKE ALPHA BITS^OR BOO BEJUIY) 

^ '.■•.>•*•* , ' ' 

_^ HOT OAIMEAL 

BACON AND EGGS ' •• 



1. AFTfeR YOU SEE COMMERCIALS -FOR B^REAKFAST CEREALS ON TV, HOIT 
MUCH DO YOU ASK YOUR tJOTH^R TO BUY THE CEREAL FOR YjOU? 



ASK A LOT 

ASK SObaiTItES ' 

ASK NEVER 



2. WHEN. YOUR MOTHER SAYS YOU CAI^'T HAVE A CEREAL THAT YOU ASK- 

FOR, HOW MUCH DO YOU ARGUE WITH HER? 
> ♦ 

ARGUE ' A LOT 

ARGUE SOHETIIffiS 

ARGUE NEVER 



•3. WHEN YOUR flOTHER SAYS YOU CAN'T HAVE A CEREAL, HOW MUCH DO 
YOU GET MAD 'AT HER? " 

)' ' ' GET MAD .A-''LOT * • . 



GET MAD SOMETIMES 
GET MAD NEVER 



1. ANOTHER KIND OF 'CEREAL IS .KING VITAMIN .. WHICH CEREAL DO YOLi 
THINK IS SWEETER — KING VITAMIN OR BOO 'BERRY? 



KING VITAMIN 
BOO BERRY 
ABOUT THE SAME 



2'. WHICH CEREAL DO YOU THINK WILL "mAKE YOU BIGGER "AND STRONGE^R 
KING VITAMIN OR BOO BERRY? . , 

KING VITAMIN 

BOO ^BERRY 

ABOUT THE SAME ' « 



3.' THERE ARE.T^JO KINDS OF SUGAR FROSTED FLAKES - K^LLOGGS AND 
FOOD CLUB.^ WHICH KIND DO YOU THINK IS THE BEST? ■ . 



KELLOGGS SUGAR FROSTED FLAKES 
' roOD CLUB SUGAR FROSTED FLAKES 
ABOUT THE SAME - 



4. DO YOU THINK THAT Tlffi' KIDS WHO HAVE THE l^OST TOYS ARE THE 
•• FibST HAPPY KIDS? 

e 

YES ■ tlAYBE . ■ liO 



. ^ -12- 

r > ■ 

1. WHEN, you' ARE A GROVW UP, DO YOU THINK THAT THE MOST IMPORTANT 
- THING IS ,T0 HAVE LOTS OF MONEY? 



YES' 



I-IAYQE 



ERIC 



HOW. MUCH DO YOU TRY TO GET YOUR PARENTS TO BUY THINGS FOR 
YOU SO. YOU CAlf/SHOVJ, OFF TO YOUR FRIEIIDS? ^ 




A LQI - 

0*' " ■ 

SOt'STIMES 
NEVER 



3, if/you had to CHOOSE, WOULD YOU RATHER 'PLAY 
THE TOY STORE OR GO PLAY AT THE PLAYGROLSID? 



PLAY WITH THE TOY 
PlJ^y AT THE PLAYGROUND 
DON'T CARE 



WITH A TOY. FROM 




4. SOME COMMERCIALS ON SATURDAY MORNING COME l|lGHT IN THE' HIJJDLE 

OF THE PROGRAM. HOW MUCH DOES IT b6tHER Yclu WHEN THEY STOP 
t • 

THE PROGRAM TO SHOV/ COMMERCIALS? 
BOTHERS ALOT 



BOTHERS SOMETIMES 



BOTHERS NEVER 



00 



1. DO -YOU THINK THEY SHOULD ThKC ALL THE COMMERCIALS OFF OF TV 
QN SATURDAY MORNINGS? ' ' ' .- 

YES fSA^BE ■ no 



2. DO YOU THINK IT IS REALLY ItiPORTANT FOR KIDS TO TAKE VITAMDJ 

TABLETS EVERY DAY? (LIK£ FLINTSTONES .OR CHOCKS) 

* • 

YES HAYBE .110' 



3, if your family './as golhg to eat at a drive-in restaurant., 
which one would you want to go to? 

-McDonalds 

._ 'burger king 

don't care 

^ why did you pick that one? . 



H. CRE?T AilD CLOSE -UP ARE TWO KliJDS OF TOOTHPASTE. CAN YOU THINK 
'OF ANY DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THESE TWO TOOTHPASTES? 

no' yes HOW IS CPvEST DIFFERENT FROM 

' CLOSE-UP? 
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m\l HERE ARE SOUS QUESTIONS ABOUT YOU: 



A. HOW OLD ARE YOU? ' YEARS OLD 



•2. ARE YOU A BOY OR A GIRL? 



BOY GIRL 



3. HOW GOOD DO YOU DO III SCHOOL — HOW GOOD ARE THE GRADES ON' 

YOUR REPORT CARD?- ' 

< •- 
A vfeRY GOOD 

B- PRETTY GOOD 

C ' NOT SO GOOD \ 



WHAT IS YOUR NAME? 



5. WHAT IS YOUR TELEPHONE NUMBER? 
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1. fJEXT SATURDAY THE"^!: V1LL 3E A £iAND IJEVI COii JDRClJiL FOR A J£¥ TOY RaCIIIG CaR. 

BJ THIS COrCIERCIAL, THE liAN SAYS THAT THp TOY CARS GO AS FiiST AS THE BIG CaRF 
AT THE RACING TRACK. DO YOU THINK THIS IS REALLY TRUE? 

YES MAYBE NO ^ ' ' 

2., THE 1-IAN ALSO SAYS THAT THESE TOY CARS V/ILL NEVER BREAK DOWN. DO YOU THINK 
THIS Is'rEAU^Y true? 

. YES '' IIAYBE ' NO 



3. DO YOU THINK THAT TV COKuERCIALS aIwAYS TELb THE TRUTH? 

YES NO ^> \JHIUH COni-iERClAL IS NOT TRUE? 



WHY DO YOU THM IT ISN'T TRUE? 



U, WHICH OOIiJIERClAL.IS YOUR FAVORITE COMjiERCIaL ON TV? 



•i 

V/HY IS IT YOUR FAVORITE COi'Ii IERCIaL? 



FIGURE ^ 



MOTHER'S ADVERTISING SURVEY 



ID NUMBER 



Child *s name: 



Telephone number: 
Child's school: 

Grade: 



Interviewer *s 
Signature 



-Interview completed: date 

Call back mother: time 

Interview refused: why 



Ask to speak to the mother by name : 



FROn HICiHIGAlI STATE WIIVERSITY. SEVERAL 



HELLO, THIS IS 

* ♦> 

'days ago .your child participated in a research study about television 

ADVERTISING AT \ JCHOOL. VJE HAVT FINISHED 

THE STUDY IN THE SCHOOL, AND IIE UOULD.LIKE TO INTERVIEW ^THKHOTHERS 
OF THE STUDENTS UHO \7ERE IN OUR STUDY. UE WANT TO FIND OUT YOUR 
OPINIONS ABOUT TELEVISION ADVERTISING. COULD I ASK YOU -A ^W QUESTIONS. 
ABOUT THIS TOPIC, OR ARE YOU TOO BUSY NOW?' IT SHOULD TAKE ABOUT 20 
MINUTES. 



1. . ON AN AVERAGE SATURDAY MORNING, ABOUT HOW IIANY HOURS WOULD YOU 
SAY YOUR (SON /DAUGHTER) SPENDS WAfcHiNG TEI£VISION? * 



1/2 1 11/2 2 2 1/2 



3 1/2 1+ 
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HAVE you SEEN ANY OF THE^ COMMERCIALS THAT ARE SHOVIN TO 
CHILDREN ON SATURDAY MORNINGS? 



yes 



no go to question 



CAN YOU THINK OF ANY COMMERCIAL THAT IS ESPECIALLY BAD FOR 
YOUR CHILD TO SEE? (WHICH ONE IS THAT?) 



no yes: 



if ^ „ WHY 'DO YOU SAY THAT'S A BAD ONE? 



IS TJ^RE ANY PARTICULAR COMMERCIAL THAT YOU THINK X9 GOOD 
FOR (HIM/HER) TO SEE? (WHICH ONE IS THAT?) 



no yes: 



if ^ — WHY IS THAT A GOOD ONE? 



-3- 

5. WHEII THE SATURDAY , MORNING COMMERCIALS COME ON, HOW MUCH 
ATTENTION DOES YOUR CHILD SEEM- TO GIVE TO THE ADS .... : 
WOULD YOU SAY CLOSE ATTENTION, SOME ATTENHON, OR LITTLE 
ATTENTION? 

close some little ? 

Cii> MANY OF THE ADS AIMED AT CHILDREN ARE FOR BREAKFAST CEREALS, • 
HOW OFTEN DOES YOUR (SON /DAUGHTER) ASK FOR CERTAIN CEREALS 
THAT (HE/SHE) SEES ON TV A LOT, SOMETIMES, OR NEVER? 

* 

alot sometimes ' never — go to question flS} 

7.- WHICH CEREALS ^EEM TO BE REQUESTED THE HOST? ■ 



8. WE'D LIKE TO KNOW WHEN YOUR CHILD USUALLY ASKS YOU TO BUY 
THESE CEREALS: 

DOES (HE/SHE) ASK RIGHT AFTER WATCHING A COMMERCIAL? 

yes no 

DOES (HE/SHE) ASK WHEN YOU'RE AT THE SUPERMARKET? 

,_yes ' no 
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9. WHEN YOUR CHILD ASKS FOR A SPECIHC CEREAL, WHAT DOES 
(HE/SHE) USUALLY SAY ... WHAT REASONS DOES (HE/SHE) GIVE 
FOR WANTING IT? 



10. if npther didn't report nutrition as reason ; 

. DOES (HE/SHE) EVER MENTION THE NUTRITIONAL VALUE OF A 
PARTICULAR KIND OF CEREAL? . . - , 

♦ 

yes . . ^ ' • ^ • . - . 

11. if mother didn^t report pre mi urn, as reason ; 

DOES (HE/SHE) EVER.SAY, THAT (HE/SHE) WANTS A CEREAL SO 
(HE/SHE) CAN GET A PREIUM OR PRIZE IN .THE BOX? 

yes no 

* 4 

V 

/ 

12. DO YOU THINK THAT PREMIUMS IN CEREAL BOXES ARE A GOOD THING 
OR A BAD THING? 

«t 

good depends bad ? 

-WHY DO YOU THINK THAT? 



ERIC 
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13. HAS YOUR CHILD EVER BEEN DISAPPOINTED WITH A CEREAL THAT 
(HE/SHE) ASKED YOU TO BUY? 

no yes — •> DID (HE/SHE) EVER ASK YOU TO BUY 

! THAT CEREAL AGAIN? 

, I ' 

- i • - ' " •• 

• « yes no , 

m. WHEN YOUR CHILD ASKS FOR A CERTAI^ CEREAL, DO YOU EVER TELL 
' (HIM/HER) THAT (HE/SHE) CAN'T HAVE IT? 

no yes HOW DOES (HE /SHE). RE ACT WHEN YOU 

SAY NO? 



M/ 



WHEN YOU SAY THAT (HE /SHE) CAN'T HAVE A 
CEREAL, HOW OFTEN DO YOU ARGUE WITH (HIM/ 

» 

HER) ... WOULD YOU SAY ALOT, SOMETIMES,. 
OR. NEVER? 

a lot sometimes never 



DOES YOU CHILD USE ANY OF THE CHILDREN'S VITAMIN TABLETS? 

yes ' no -- ^ go to question t22/ 

•16. WHICH JBRAND POES (HE/SHE) TAKE? 



ERIC ' 
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17. WHY IS THAT' BRAND USED? 



18. if mother didn't report child request of brand ; - 
.DID YQUR GHJLD ASK YOU TO BUY THAT BRAND? 

yes , ne 

19. HAVE YOU' NOTICED ANY ADS FOR CHILDREN'S VITAMINS DURING THIT 
AFTERNOON OR ?VENJN6 THAT ARE DIRECTED AT ADULTS* RATHEft 
THAljrCHILDREN? 

* » 

yeS' no — — ^go to question (22) 

20. WHAT DO YOU THINK O^'tHE IDEA OF ADVERTISING CHILDREN'S 
» . " VITAMINS DIRECTLY TO ADULTS?. . ' 



21.. DO YOU THINK 'tHAT THIS APPROACH WOULD BE A GOOD I.d6a FOR 
' *ANY OTHER KINDS OF CHILDREN PRODUCTS? (WHICH ONESr) 



« (^/MANY (5f THE ADS AIMED ^j^T CHILDREN ARE FOR TOYS. — LIKE 

GAMES, DOLLS, RACING CARS, AND OTHER PLAYTHINGS. ABOUT HOW 
OFTEN. HOULP YOtf SAY YOL/k pHILD ASKS YOU TO BUY CERTAIN TOYS 
- THAT .(HE/SHE) SEES ON TV ... A LOT, SOMET^^ES, OR NEVER? 



' . __ V " 4»/-» AO 4«-{ />r^ 



^ ' ^&lot sometimes never go to question ^27 ) 



' \ ' • 6.) 



23. WHEN DOES YOUR (SON /DAUGHTER) ASK FOR THESE TOYS: 

DOES (HE/SHE) ASK RIGHT AFTER WATCHIN%.A COMMERCIAL? yea nfr" 

DOES (HE/SHE) ASK V7HEN YOU'PE RIGHT IN THE TOY STORE? y»s h» 



24. WipiN YOU TELL YOUR CHILD THAT' (HE/SHE) CAN'T HAVE A 
PARTICULAR TOY, WHAT REASONS "DO YOU USUALLY GIVE? 



25. ,HOW DOES (HE/SHE) GENERALLY REACT WHEN YOU SAY THAT (HE/SHE) 
CAN'T HAVE A TOY? ' * * 



26. HOW OFTEN DO tOU ARGUE WITH (HIM/HER) ABOUT BUYING TOYS THAT 
(HE/SHE) SEES ON TV ... . WOULD. YOU SAY A LOT, SOMETIMES OR 
-NEVER? ' '• 



-a lot ' sometimes' 



never 



(27^,. ANOTHER TYP£ OF COMMERCIAL THAT IS OFTEN PRESENTED ON TV IS 

, THE PUBLIC SERVICE ANNOUNCEMENT ... FOR INSTANCE, SOME OF THESE 
MESSAGES -Tell' CHILDREN TO MAKe' SURE AND ITEAR SEAT fiE^LTS IN THE 

CAR. HOW OFTEN DOES YOUR CHILD BUCKLE HIS SEAT BELT .... A LOT, 
SOMETIMES, OR NLVER? . 

a lot sometimes , never 
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28. DO YOU EVER TALK WITH YOUR CHILD ABOUT THE CONTENT OF 

C0H^5ERC^ALS- ... FOR INSTANCE,, DO YOU DISCUSS THE KINDS 
■ • OF SELLING TECHNIQUES THAT ABE USED, OR TEACH (HIM/HER) 

HOW TO DECIDE WHICH ADS ARE TRUE AND WHICH ARE MISLEADING? 

^ - no yes —r— > WHAT SORT OF THINGS DO YOU 

, " TELL (HIM/HER)?' 



29. THE ADS PRESENTED ItJ CHILDREN'S PROGRAMS USUALLY OCCUR EVERY 
SIX OR SEVEN MINUTES. DOES THIS SEEM TO DISRUPT YOUR CHILD'S 
ATTENTION TO THE PROGRAM, OR DOESN'T IT BOTHER (HIM/HER)? 

no • yes > DURING WHICH TYPE .OF PROGRAM 

. . DOES THIS BOTHER. (HIM/HER)? 



V 



30. SOME PEOPLE HAVE SUGGESTED THAT COMIffiRCIALg BE SHOWN TOGETHER 
IN A BUNCH AT HHE BEGINNIN'G OR END OF A' PROGRAM. IN YOUR 
CHILD'S CASE, WHAT DO YOU THINK WOULD BE THE BEST PROCEDURE 
. . / SHOULD THE ADS BE PUNCHED TOGETHER OR SHOWN THROUGHPUT 
THE PROGRAM? ' 

bunched * shovm throughput . , ? 

% 

\ 
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31. WHY DO YOU FEEL THAT WAY? 



32. DO YOU THINK THAT TELEVISION ADS HAVE MADE YOUR CHILD MORE 
AT INTERESTED IN MATERIAL THINGS THAT IF (HE/SHE) NEVER SAW 

ANY ADVERTISING? . ^ 

' yes maybe . no ? 

33. Ik GENERAL, DO YOU THINK THAT THE CHILDREN'S PRODUCTS 
ADVERTISED ON TV ARE A BETTER VALUE OR A WORSE VALUE THAN 

* SIMILAR PRODUCTS THAT AREN'T ADVERTISED, OR ARE THEY 
' ABOUT THE SAME? , 

better' same . worse ? ' 

• V • . . 

3^. ^K).'T CEREALS THAT KIDS LIKE TO'EAT COST ABOUT SO* PER BOX. 
HOW MUCH OF THAT "PRICE WOUI^i) YOU GUESS GQES TO PAY FOR TV 
- ADVERTISING? ' < 



35. no YOU THINK THAT THEY SHOULD TAKE ALL JHE. COMMERCIALS' OFF 
OF TV ON SATURDAY MORNINGS? ' , 

^ yes maybe no ? . 
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36. HNALLY, I'D LIKE TO ASK A COUPLE QUESTIONS ABOUT YOU. 
IN TERMS OF DISCIPLINE, WOULD YOU SAY YOU'RE A STRICT 
PARENT OR A LENIENT PARENT? 

Strict " ARE YOU SOMEWHAT STRICT OR QUITE STRICT? 

soirewhat strict quite strict 

in between 

/ lenient -> ARE YOU SOMEWHAT LENIENT OR QUITE LENIENT? 

somewhat lenient quite lenient 
37. WHAT KID OF JOB DOES THE HEAD OF THE HOUSEHOLD HAVE RIGHT NOW? " 

J_ , I. ■ 

(get specific occupation if dead or divorced, 
still try to get the job description) 

THESE -ARE ALL THE QUESTIONS I HAVE. THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR YOUR 

O 

COOPERATION, 



I 
I 
I 

' - ' Table 1 ' 

« . 

EXPOSURE TO TELEVISION ADVERTISING, BY GRADE LEVEL 

_^ ' _J 



Grade level: 



Exposure measure: 



Pre-Kin lst-3rd Uth-5th 
(N=200) (N=310) ■(N=228) 



Have you seen this (Trix) commercial on TV? 

Yes 94^.^ 98% 98% 

No B 2,2 



Have you seen this Big Wheel commercial 
on TV? 

Yes 
No 



92% 
8 



98% 
2 



94% 
6 



Here are pictures from a commercial for 
Keds Competitors. Have you seen this 
commercial on TV? 



Yes 
No 



82% 
18 



92% 
8 



Here are pictures from a commercial for 
♦ Boo Berry cereal. Have you seen this . 
commercial. on TV? 

Yes 
No 



98% 
2 . 



99% 
1 



99% 



Have you seen any commercials where 
they tell you to buckle up your seat 
^ belts in the car? 

Yes 
No 



91% 
9 



97% 
3 



98% 
2 



When the commercials come on, how many 
do you watch? 

Most 
Some 



55% 55% 55% 

13 26 ' 30 

Just a few 32 19 15 



Table 2 

EXPOSURE TO TELEVISION ADVERTISING, BY SATURDAY MORNING VIEWING 









Heavy 


Exposure mea3ure: 

> 


viewers 


Viewers 




(N=29U) 


Have you seen this (Trix) commercial on TV? 






Yes 


95% 


99% 


No 




1 


Have you seen this Big Wheei commercial on TV? 






Yes 


93% 


98'5 


No 

• 


7 


2 


Here are pictures from a commercial for Keds 






Competitors. Have you seen this commercial 






on TV? , ' , ' 






' ' " * Yp<; 

I CO 


86% 


-92% 


No 


lif 


8 


Here are pictures from a commercial for Boo 






Berry cereal. Have you seen this commercial 


- 




on TV? 






' Yes 


98% 


99% 


No 

♦ 


2 


1 


Have you seen any commercials -.^here they tell 






you to buckle up your seat belts iit the car? 






Yes 


95% 


96% 


" ^ ' No 


5 ■ 




When the commercials' come on, how^ many do you 






wat ch? 






Watch niost commercials 


50% 


63% 


Watch some commercials 


26 


19 


Watch just a few arammercials 


24 


18 



Table entries for this and subsequent Saturday Morning Viewing tables 
are partial cross-tabulations. . The percentage figures are adjusted to 
•control for the influence of the child's grade in school. 
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Table 3 

V OPINIONS ABOUT TELEVISION COMMERCIALS, BY GRADE LEVEL 







Grade 


level: 




Opinion measure: 


Pre-Kin * 1st 


-3rd 


4th- 5th 




(N=200) (N= 


310) 


(N=228) 



IF SEEN TRIX COMMERCIAL (N=714): 
Do you like to watch it? 

Yes 
No 

IF SEEN KEDS COMMERCIAL (N=655): 

Do you like t6 watch this commercial? 

Yes 
No 

IF SEEN BOO BERRY COMMERCIAL (N=727): 
Do you like to watch this commercial? 

Yes 
No 

Which commercial is your favorite 
commercial on TV? 

(N=228 older kids) w. 

Named commercial 
\ Didn't name one 

Some commercials on Saturday morning come 
right in the middle of the program. How 
much does it bother you when they stop the 
program to show commercials? 



98% 
2 



88% 
12 



97% 
3 



85% 
15 



59% 
41 



84% 
16 



61% 
39 



,65% 
35 



62% 
38 



67% 
33 



Bothers A Lot 


47% ■ 


60% 


59% 


Bothers Sometimes 


14 


2l 


31 , 


' Bothers Never 


39 


19 


10 


Do you think they Should take all the 








commercials off of TV on Saturday morn- 








ing? 








Yes 




33% 


26% 


Maybe 


H 


8 


"23 


No 


HQ 


59 


51 
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Table H 

PARTIAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CHILD ATTRIBUTES AND ADVERTISING RESPONSES 



Age Sex Race Ability Status 
Response variable index: (u-12) (M-F) (B-W) ( lo-hi ) (lo-hi) 



Liking for commercials 
Knov^ledge of ad material 
Acceptance of ad claims 
Talking about ^commercials 
Asking for products 
. Conflict and anger 



-,35 


+ .02 


-.10 


+ .02 


-.01 




+ .03 


+ .08 


+ .18 


-.07 


-.51 


+ .01 


-.12 


+ .08 


-.09 


-.26 


-.03 


-.10 


-.01 


+ .02 


-.37 


-.11 


-.09 


+ .06 


-.07 




-.07 


-.OH 


-.15 


-.01 



^ The first four columns of table entries are computed on N=738 kinder- 
garten through fifth grade students. Predictor variables are Age 
(ranging from 4 to 12 years old). Sex (males coded a§ 0, females as 1), 
Race (blacks coded as 0, whites as 1), and School P'^rformance Ability 
(ranging from low to high; "not so good," "pretty good," and "very good"),^. 
Partial correlations control for age, sex, race, and school. performance 
(excluding control variable when it is a predictor variable). Status is 
computed on N=301'kindergartener through fifth g. aders whose mothers were 
interviewed. The mothers provided a head-of-household occupation des- 
cription which was rated from low to high. 
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_ Table 5 

OPINIONS ABOUT TELEVISION COMMERCIALS, BY SATURDAY MORNING VIEWING 



• Light Heavy 

Opinion measure: * Viewers Viewers 

(N=UUU) (N=29U) 



IF SEEN TRIX COMMERCIAL (N=7m of 738): 
Do you like to watch it? 

Yes 73% 91% , 

No . 27 9 

IF SEEN KEDS. COMMERCIAL (N=655 of 738): 
Do you like to watch this commercial? * 

Yes 62% 78% 

No 38 22 

IF SEEN BOO BERRY COMMERCIAL (N=727 of 738): 
Do you like to watch this commercial? 

'Yes '75% 91% 

No 25 9 . 

IF SEEN^ BIG WHEEL COMMERCIAL (N=215 of 228 

older children): 
Do you like to watch this commercial? 

Yes 35% 56% 

No ^ 65 

^•fhich commercial is your favorite commercial on TV? 
(N=228 older children) 

Named commercial 60% 79% 

Didn't name one UO 21 

Some commercials on Saturday morning come right 
in the middle of the pro,gram. How much does it 
bother you when they stop the program to show 
commercials? 

Bothers A Lot 52% 61% 

Bothers Someti^nes 27 16 

* Bothers Never 21 23 

Do you think they should take all the commercials 

off of TV on Saturday mornings? * 

Yes . 32% 39% 

Maybe 12 - 10 

No ^ , 56 51 
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Table 6 

PARTIAL CORRELATES OF SATURDAY MORNING VIEWING 



Zero'-oriier fourth-order 
Criterion variable index: correlation partial 



Liking for television commercials 


+ .39 


+ .30 , 


Knowledge of advertised brands and attributes 


-.18 


+ .01 


Acceptance of television advertising claims 


+ .38 


+ .22 


Talking about television commercials 


+ .38 


+ .30 > 


Asking for products after viewing 


+ .41 


- , + -29 


Asking for toys 


+ .37 


+ .23 


Asking for cereals 


+ .31 


+ .^2U 


Conflict and anger after asking for 'products 


+ .08 


+ .10 


Conflict and anger after asking for toys 


+ .08 


+ .07 


Conflict an(^ anger after asking for cereals 


+ .10 


+ .1P 


Materialistic ^oHben tat ions 


+ .25 


/ + .10 


Seat^belt buckling behavior 


'+.00 ^ 


. +.00 


Attitude toward littering 


+ .05 


+ .07 


Belief in nutritive value of sugar 


+ .12 


+ .11^ 



All table entries are compttted on N=738 kindergarten through fifth grade 
students. Predictor variable is the Saturday Morning Televisipn/Adver- 
tising Viewing Index. Fourth-order partial correlations control for age, 
sex, race, and scholastic performance. < 
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Table 7 



CONDITIONAL PARTIAL CORRELATES OF SATURDAY MORNING VIEWING, 
BY .GRADE'- LEVEL AND -SEX 



Criterion variable 
index: 


Pre- 
kin 
(N=200) 


l-3rd 
grade 
(N=310) 


4-5th 
grade 
(N=228) 


Male 
(N=377) 


Female 
(N=361) 




+ . 35 


+ .30 


+ .32 


+ .33 


+ .25 


Knowlpdp'p of ad material 


-.05 


--.03 ' 


'+.03' 


*-.0U 


+ .07 


nCCepXance ox au uxaj.uto 


+ . 34 


+ .21 


+ .18 


+ .24 


■K.18 


Talking about commercials 


+ .41 


- +.34 


+ .19 


+ . 33 


+ . 27 


Asking for produots 


+ .36 


+ .28 


+ .32 


. + .27 


+ .30 


Conflict and anger 
Materialistic orientations 


-.02 


+ .11 


+ .28 


+ .14 


+ •07 


+ ;04 


+ .13 


+ .19 


- +.15 


+ .05 


Seat belt buckling behavior 


+ .06 


-.01 


-..05 


-.05 


+ .06 


Attitude toward littering 


+ .16 


+ .03 


+ .01 


+ .05 


. +.08. 


Belief in value of sugar ■ 


+ .17 


; + .io 


+ .05 


+ .06 


+ .16 



Predictor variable is the Saturday Morning Television/Advertising View- 
ing Index. Partial correlations are computed separately for each contin- 
gent condition subgroup, while controlling for, age, sex, race," and school 
performance (excluding control variable when it is a conditional variable) 
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. Table 8 

MOTHER ATTITUDES TOWARD CHILDREN'S TELEVISION ADVERTISING 



f 




Child's 




School* ^ 


Attituder measure: 


Overall 


rre""Kxn 


Xo L OI U 


U-t-h- S-fh 




(N=304.; 




VW-XXD ^ 


V iM~y/ r 


Do you think that they should take 




« 






all the commercials off- of TVf on ' 










Saturday mornings? 










Yes 




^y ^ 




33?i 


nayDe/ uon l Know 


1 Q 

xy 


^ o 


1 0 


' 21 


No 


53 




6€ 


,46 


In general, do yoU think that the 
children ^.s products advertised on 


















TV are a better value or a worse 










value than similar products that 










aren't advertised, or are they 






• 




about the same? 










xJeLLer vaxue 




13% 


24% 


8% 




50 




49 


56 


Worse value 


21 


26 


17 


21 


Don't know 


14 


17 


10 


15 


Most cereals that kids like to eat 








• 


cost about 50* per box. How much 




• 






of that price would you guess goes 




* 




to pay for TV advertising? 










Less than" lOt 




8% 


10% 


8% 


lot 


9 


6 


10 


10 




1 7 
X / 


17 


• 16 


17' 






11 


3 


11 


O C «v 

. 2up ^ 




Oil 


33 


29 




7 


Q 


8 


5 


Mi^v%A 4*Kar4 '^il^' 

More tnan ^ohv ^ 




16 


14 


10 


uon L Know 


Q 

o 


Q 




10 


xne acis px^cseiJLcu ±ii i^iij-xuicii ^ 










programs usually occ^ every six 






(J 




oi?\seven ^minutes. Does this seem 


J, 








to disrupt youp child's attention 




- 






to the program, or d^oesn'^t it 










bother him/her?' IF YES: During 










which type of program does this 










bother ,him/her? 










Doesn't bother 


77% 


68% 


84% 


79% 


Yes, it disrupts 


23 


32 


16 


21 


— general programs (13) 


(23) 


(8) 


(10) 


— cartoons 


- ( 6) 


( 5) 


( 4) 


( 7) 


— dramas 


( 3) 


( 4>; 


( 1) 


( «♦) 


-^<mbational 


( 1) 


( 0) 


( 3) 


(.0) , 
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T^ble 8. (Continued) 



Attitude measure: 



Overall 



Pre- 



1st- 3rd Uth-5th 



Some people have suggested that 
commercials be shown together in 
a bunch at the beginniaig or ena 
of a program. In your child's 
case, what do you think would be 
*he best procedure. . .should the 
ads be bunched together or^ shown 
throughout the program? Why do 
you feel that way? 

Bunch presentation 
— show less interrupted 
— easiet? to avoid ads 
— better for child 
— get away from TV 
, — distinguish from show 

Shown throughout 
— frequent rest breaks 
---attend ads better 
--fio difference 
No preference/don't know 

Have you seen any of the commer- 
cials that are shown to children 
on Saturday mornings? 

Yes' 
' No 



37% 


33% 


3U% 


46% 


(20)' 


(lU) 


(19) 


(27) 


(10) 


(12) 


'( 6) 


(13) 


( 3) 


( 5) 


- ( 3) 


( 2) 


( 3) ^ 


( 1) 


'( U) 


( 3) 


( 1) 


( 1) 


'( 2) 


( 1) 


36 


UO 


37 


30 


(16) 


(19) 


" (15) 


(13) 


(11) 


( 9) 


(11) 


(12) 


( 9)" 


(12) 


(11) 


( 5) 


- 27 


27 


29 


2U 


t»9% 


53% 


U8% 


U6% 


51 


U7 


52 


• 5U 



IF YfS : Can you think of any 
commercial that is especially 
bad ^or your child to see? 
Which one? 
(N=/U7) 



No " . 


78%, 


77% • 


73% 


Yes 


22 


23 


27 " 


— toy ad 


C a)' 


(10) 


( 9) 


— cereal ad - 


( 6) 


( 9) . 


( 6) 


-.-other ad 


(8) , 


( u) 


(12) 



86% 

m ■ 

( 5) 
( 5) 
•( U) 



If YES: Is there any particu 
JLar commercial that, you think 
is good for him/her to see? 
(It=lU7) 



No 


V • 65% 


58% 


* 73% 


60% 


Yes 


35 


■i>2 


27 


UO 


—PSA 


(14) 


(17) 


(11)- 


(17) 


— cereal ad 


( 8) 


(13) 


(.5) 


( 7) 


— other ad 


(13) 


(12) 


(11) 


(16) 
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^ Table a . ^ 

KNOWLEDQE OF 6RANDS AND ATTRI5UTES, BY-6RAD£ LEVEL 

Grade level: 



What is the name of this clown (Ronald ^ , . ' 

McDonald)? ^§ ' ^ , . io9. — ^ 59% 

Fully correct ' 18% 32% 

Partially correct ^+6 ^ ^+5 3U 

Incorrect /blank 36 23 -7 

* • 

IF SEEN-TRIX COMMERCIAL (N=714): 
What^ doe^ th6 r^iBbit want from the 

icids (Trix)? ' . 

• ' Fully correct 55% 83% aa* _ 

"Partially cbrrect 18 10 • 7 

' ^ ' Jncorrfect /Blank 27 7 

Have bi^eakfast in the .hideout 

(HoneyConO.). . . p.^y.^^^ect ' , 3U%'' " .85% " 77%.* 

' ^ ' ' Incorrect /blank 66 < 15 23 

Yqu get a big delight in every bite 

J,.. ' of ^ (Hostess TV/inkies). > c " . 

' J-,-" ; Fully correct ^ 50% " . 75% * 2^% ' 

Partially eorre'ct 0 0 . 58 



^ncorrecl;/blank^ 



There is !nothing "like the^faxig of Fki(J 
eatinr a " . (Hershey bar) . • 



50 .25 18 



54% 91% 74% 



"PultLy cortect , - 

'•&/' o . , ' 'Martially, cdijrect ^< 0 ,0* 12 

■ . /; 'c , Indor¥>ect/blarik 46 . ■ 9 • 14 : 

VAnqther kind, of - cereal is/King Vitamin- , ' ^ , 

"Which cere&l do ybvi think is sweated'— • . 

King Vit'amin op 6oo Berry? . . ^. " 

'.o - Fully correct'. ' 45%' " / 48% * ' 46% ^ 

' • ' ^ Paj^tiTally correct " 28 • 30 ' J^O ' 

' • ■ 1 Intorrect ' ; " 27 , . ^, 22 l4 

' Which' cereal^o you think wiir'make yoy , . . 
f bigger and Stranger— king Vitamin or Boo • . . - \ 

••^^T^' / y Fully correct ' 38% -57%* 

. . , , Partially correct ' 26 , 36 t 

\ ' .-Incorrect • . 36 . 17 .. 7 

• ' , 'Vlder children in 4th-5th.gr^ade3 tiomplet'ed'blanj^s in open-eifjj^ed ques-- 

■ . ^ ■ ' tion» while yoynger children selected from ^ong t^e choiCtes,^ 

ERIC - V. , , • •• ■ • • . : ; • <^ 
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Table 9 (6ont'inued) 



Grade le ye 1 

KnowleL.ge measure: ?re-Vln 1st -3rd 



Crest ax]^ Close-Up are two kinds of tooth- 
paste. C&n you think of any difference 
between these two toothpastes? IF YES: ^ 
'How is Qrest different from Close-Up? 

; ^ Correct 

Incorrect /blaftk 

Can't get enough of (Super Sugar 

Crisp). ^ 

Correct 
/ Incorrect/blank 

My old pal (Ovaitine). 

Correfit 

Indorrect/blank 

Write down as majiy different kinds of 
cereals as you can think of (N=2&1):. 

(ten blankp), ^ . ^ 

Mean numbei: 



Table 10 . . i 

KNOWLEDGE OF BRANDS AND ATTRIBUTES, BY SATURDAY MORNING VIEWING 



^ Light Heavy • 

Knowledge measure: . ^ Viewers Viewers 

What is the name of this clown (Ronald McDonald)? 

Fuliy corrupt 39% 32% 

Partially correct » 39^ 
Incorrecf/blank ' 22 21 

What does the rabbit vant from the kids (Trix cereal)?' 

(N=714) • , ^ 

% Fully correct . . 77% 75% 

/ Partially correct 15 10 * 

. ' ' Incorrect/blank 8 15 

4iave .breakfast in the hideout (Honeycomb). 

Correct 73% 62% 

Jncorrect/blank 27 38 

You get a big delight in every bite^ of 

(Hostess Twinkies), 

Fully coirrect 51% - 5U%' 

Partially correct 20 ^ 15 

Incorrect/blank i 29 31 

There "is nothing like the face of a ki4, eating a 

XHershey bar). . ^ . 

' Fully correct ' ^ 78% 72% 

Partially correct ' U 3 

* Incox^nect/blank 18 25 » 

Another kind of cereal is King Vitamin^ Which ' ■ 

cereal do you think is sweeter— King Vitamin pr . ^ 

Boo Berry? , ' ^ - ^ ^ ]\ 

^ . Fully correct/ • • ^ U5%^ '^8% 

' ' ' Partially correct ' ' 3& - 29 

irrcorrect ^0 - ' 23 • 

Wh,ich cereal do you think.. will- make you bigger and / ' 

stronger — King Vitamin or Boo Berry? ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

Fully correct ^ ,50% , ^5% 

' Partially correct * 35 30 

Incorrect ^ 15 / ^5 
















Table 10 (Continued) 
« 

* 




i 

\ 

t 




Knowle ge measure: 


* 


Light 
Viewers 


Heavy 
Viewers 


r 


Crest and Close-Up ara tv^o kinds of toothpaste,: 
Can you think of any difference between these 
two toothpastes? IF YES: is ?rest differ- 
ent from Close-Up? 
(N=228 older children) 

• . Correct 

'Incorregft /blank 


60% 

h'o ■ 


t 

♦ 

'60% , ■ . 
HO' • , • • 




Can't get enough of (Super Sugar Crisp). 
(N=228) • . 

Correct 

Incorrect /blank 


68% 
32 


6H% 
36 




• 

Mv old -pal (Ovaltine)*. 
(N=228) • 

/ ^ Correxit 

, ^ Incorrect /blank 


85% 
15 


■ 8H% , 
16 • 


• 


Write d;6wn as many different kinds of cereal$ as 

you can think of: (ten blanks) 

(N=201) ' - ^ ^. - ^ 

Mean nuinber 


7.90 


»» 

7.m 




^ ♦ 

' / • • . 1 

r 

1, 








* \ 
t 


1 

— . .'. ^——'^ ^ , ^ 






« , 


i 


/ * 




* 

* 

1 - 


/ 

1 



Table 11 . 

ACCEPTANCE OF TELEVISION AD^^ERTISING CLAIMS, BY GRADE LEVEL ^ 



Acceptance measure: * 



Grade levelr y 
Pre- Kin Is t- 3rd Utn,- 5th 



IF SEEN BIG WHEEL COMMERCIAL (N=703): 
The kids in this conpercial look Like they 
are having lots of fun. . If you rode the 
Big Wheel toy, do you think it would be 
that much fun? ' Yes 

Maybe 
No 

IF SEEN4MG WHEEL COMMERCIAL (N=703): 
In the ^ifercial, the kids riding the 
Big Wheel spin around very fast. Do/you 
think most kids can spin around liM tha 

Yes 
Mayb€ 
No 

IF SEEN KEDS COMMERCIAL (N=6^): 
The boy in the commercial ^ms that Keds 
help him play basketball b^ter. Da you 
, think that this is really ^rue? ^es 

Mayb 
No 

Next Saturday thjere will be a brand new 
'commercial for a new toy racing car. In 
this commercial, the man says that the t^y 
racing cars go as fast 'as the big cars a 
the racing track. Do you think this is 
reallj true? 

(N=228 older kids) - Yes 

Mayb 
No 

The man also says that these toy cars wiiy. 
never break down. D6 you think this -is \ 
really tlrue? 
- (^(=228 older kids) ^ ' ' Yes 

.* Maybe . 

No 

Do you think that TV -commercials always tell 

the truth? ' » "- 

(N=228 oldei? kidd> ^ yes 

' No , 



90% 
6 




72% 
9 
19 



70% 
9 

21- 



61% 

27 

12 



UU% 

36 

20 



27% 

36 

37 



(N=200) (N=310) (N=228) 



22 



21% 

39 

UO 



7% 
48 



26 

7,0 



•«;% 

23 

7,3 



11% 
89 



87 



Table 12 

ACCEPTANCE OF TELEVISION ADVERTISIN3G CLAIMS, BY SATURDAY M0RNIN6 VIEWING 



Light Heavy 

Acceptance measure: Viewers Viewers 



JF SEEN BIG WHEEL COblMERCIAL: The kids in the com- 
mercial look like they are having lots of fun. If 
you rode the Big^Wheel toy, do you think it would 
be that much fun? 

(N=703 of 738) . Yes* ^7% 72% 

Maybe , 37 20 
No 16 8 ^ 

^F.SEEN BIG WHEEL COMMERCIAL: • In the commercial, the 
/ kids^ riding the Big Wheel spin around very fast. Do 
you think most kids can spin around like thaj? 

(N=703 of 738) ' ^ Yes 38% 53%. 

Maybe 3^ 25 

^ — ' No • 28 22 



IF SEEN KEDS COMMERCIAL: The boy in the commercial 

says that Keds help him play basketball better. Dp 

^ou think that this is really true? ' t? 

,(N=:655 of 738) ^ Y^g 22% UU% 

Maybe 38 2U% 

No UO 32 

Next Saturday there will be a brand new dommercial 
for ajaewtoy racing car. In this commercial, the 
man s^s that the toy cars go as fast as the big 
cars at the racing track . Do you think this is " 
really true? 

(N=228 older children) 7% 

Maybe i 26 ^ 28 
^ . ' . ^ * No . 73 65 

/The man also says that thesfe toy cars will ne^er 

break down. Do you think this is really true? >^ 
(N=228' older children) , Yes^ 2% 6% 

^ ' ..^^^^.^-----■-'T?^^ 51* 28 

-^-^ — ] — ^ — T^' 

'Dp you think that TV commercials always "t^ll the 
» truth? . ^ / ' 

(N=s228 olcler children) . / yes 6% 20% 

No 9U% 80% 



83 



77 66 



Table 13 

TALKING ABOUT TELEVISION COMMERCIALS, BY GRADE LEVEL 





Grade level: 




Talking measure; 


Pre -Kin 
(N=200) 


1st -3rd 
(N=310) 


4th -5th 
(N=228) 


IF SEEN BOO BERRY COMMERCIAL (N=727): 
Have you ever taU<ed with your friends 
about this commercial? 

- - — Yes 

No 


60 


28%^ ■ 
72 

\ 


24% 
76 


TP QPFM ROn RFRRY PHMMFRPTAF. fN=797V 

Have you ever talked with your mother 
about this commercial? 

Yes 

" No 


60% 
UO 


40% 

60 V 
/ 


26% 
74 


IF jSEEN BIG WHEEL COMMERCIAL (N=215 older 
kids): 

Have you ever talked with your friends 
about this commercial? 

Yes 
No 




/ 

/ 


25% 
75 


IF SEEN BIG WHEEJj COMMERCIAL (N=215 older" 
, ' kids ) : 

Have you ever talked with your mother 
about this commercial? , 

Yes 

. . No 




t 


21% 
79 


It / 



89 



Table m 

TALKING ABOUT TELEVISION COMMERCIALS, BY SATURDAY MORNING VIEWfNG 



Light Heavy 

Talking measure: Viewers Viewers 



(N= (N=29»+) 



IF SEEN BOO BERRY COMMERCIAL: Have you ever talked 
with your friends -about this commercial? 
{N=727 of 738) 

Yes 20% »+6% 

-V V ^ No 80 . 5H 

IF SEEN BOO BERRY COMMERCIAL: Have you ever talked » 
with your mother about this commercial? * 
{N=727 of 738) . ^ ^ 

^ ' ' Yes 30% . 57% 

No 70 M3 

IF SEEN BIG WHEEL COMMERCIAL: Have you ever talked - 
with your friends about this cbmmercial? 

(N=215 of 228 older children) ' ' . ' . 

Yes 19% 35% 

No » ' 81 &5 ,.^ 

IF SEEN BIG WHEEL. COMMERCIAL: Have you ever talked 

vfith your mother about this commercial? ♦ 

{N=215 of 228 older children) ' ' * ^ / 

- Yes 17% 28% 

^ No ' 83 , 72 

- 2 '. — 
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Table 15 

MOTHER-REPORTED DISCUSSION WITH CHILD ABOUT TELEVISION ADVERTISING 



Discusrlbn measure: 



Overall 
(11^301) 



Child's Grade in School: 

Pre-Kin i lst-3rd 4th- 5th 
(N=93) (N=116) 0N=92) 



Do you ever talk with your » 
child about the content of 
commercials .for instance, 
do you discuss the kinds of 
selling techniques that are 
used, or teach him/her how to 
decide which ads are true 
and which are misleading? 
IF YES: What sort of things 
do you tell him/her? 



No 


53% 


55% 


60% 


43% 


Yes 


47 ' 


45 ' 


40 


57 


— say ads exaggerate 


( 9) 


( 7)' 


( 9) 


(13) 


— critique spocific content 


i 8) 


( 8) 


( 8) 


' ( 8) 


— say ad claims false 


( 7) 


( 5) 


( 3)- - 


(13) 


— explain ads try to sell 


( 5) 


( 2) 


( 6) 


( 7) 


— scy can't trust ads 


( 5) 


( 3) 


( 7) 


( 3) 


— compare to expori«nce 


( 2) 


( 0) 


( 2) 


( 3) 


— other/no response 


(11) 


(20) 


( 5) 


(10) 
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Table 16 

PARTIAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CHILD ATTRIBUTES AND MOTHER-CHILD INTERACIiOW 



Interaction variable: 



Chili asking Tor cereals 
- Asko in store 
Asks aftci^ vierln? 
lientions premium 
Mentions nutrition 
Mother dGiiius rcauest 
Mother-child conflict 
Child unhappy ovar d'^nial 

Child asking for toys 
Asks in. store 

. Asks after viewing 
Mother-child conflict 
Child unhappy over denial 

Mother teaches about ads 

V 



Age 
4-12) 


bex 
(M-F; 


nD 1 X xvj 

\ lo-ni / 


status 
\ ±u— 11 J. / 


N 


- .25 


- .04 


- , Uo 




301 


-.09 


-.11 


-.06 


+ .03 


211 


-.06 


-.05 


.00 


-.11 


211 


-.02 


-.10 


+ .05 


-.07 


211 


-.01 


+ .04 


-.05 


-.06 


211 


+ .14 


-.09 


-.03 


+ .04 


211 


-.11 


-.06 


+ .01 


-.14 


156 


-.06 


-.03 


+ .06 


-.04 


158 


-.25 , 


+ .D1 


-.14 


-.11 


301 


-.05 


-.02 


'-.03 


-.01 


240 


-.06 


-.08 


+ .01 


-.16 


240 


-.06 


.00 


-.01 


-.05 


240 


-.06 


-.08 


+ .07 


+ .01 


2".0 


+ .10 


-.06 


+ .04 


+ .16 


301 



Table entries are computed on, data gathered from N=301 mothers of subsaBH 
pl3 of children in kindergarten through fifth grade Partial ^°^^;lf^°J: 
cont-ol-for age, sex, race, and school performance (excluding control var 
i^lo Khen it'is a predictor variable). Predictor variables are descr3 bod 
in laLLe 4: interaction varial ies are presented in Tables 18, 19 ana^^. 
"Tne N-3 for iiiden^ed variables are smalleK^ecause questions were asked 
only of those mothers answering screen- item. v 
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Table 17 

ASKING FOR PRODUCTS AFTER VKWING, BY GRADE LEVfiL 



Grade level: 

Asking measure: Pre-Kin lst-3rd Uth-5th 

* (N=200) (N=310) (N=228) 



Many of the TV commercials :,are foiLtoys — things 
like games and dolls and racing cars. After you 

SPP ■f'hprep "t'ovQ nn TV Vinw rnimH Ho vmi acV vonY> 

mother to buy them for you? 






A Lot 52% 
Sometimes 31 
Never 17 

• 


20% 
65 
.15 


10% 

67 

23 


After vou see commercials for* hr'pak'FaQ'f* ^^p'ppalQ 
on TV, how much do you ask you mother to buy 
the cereal for you? ^ 






A Lot ^ UU% 
Sometimes 32 
Never 2^ 


32% 
U6 
.22. 


17% 

58 

25 


IF SEEN BIG WHEEL COMMERCIAL ,(N=703): 
Did you ask your parents to buy Big Wheel 
for you? 






Yes 64% 
, No 36 

IF SEEN Beer'BERXcQMMERCIAL (N=727): 
Have you ever asked your mother to buy 
Boo Berry for you? ^ 


■ 40% 
60 


15% 
85 


• 

Yes 61% 
. „No 39 


49% 
51 


30% 
70 



In the last few days, have you seen any TV 
commercials that made you want to get some 
toy or cereaiT pr^ candy or .something like 
that? IF YEsf Did yoja ask your mother to 
buy it for you? » 
(N2^28 older children) 

, Wanted, Asked ' . ' 21% 
. * , • Wanted, DidfiJ»4: Ask ^ ^' 14 

Didn't Want ^ 65 
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Table 18 

MOTHER-REPORTED ASKIKG FOR ADVERTISED TERpALS 



Request nieasure: 



Child's Grade in School: 

Overall Pre-Kin 1st -3rd Uth-5th 
(N=301) (N=93) (N=116) (N=92) 



Many of the ads aimed at children are for 
breakfast cereals . How often does your son/ 
daughter ask for certain cereals that he/she 
sees on TV..,, a lot, sometimes, or never? 

Requests a lot 28% 
Requests sometimes U2 
\ , Requests never 30 



39% 

U2 

19 




ir ASKS FOR CEREAL: 



(N=211) 



1 



(N=75) (N=81) I (M=55) 



We's like to know when your child usually 
asks you to buy these cereals: 

Does he/she ask right after watching 
a commercial? 

Yes 1*7% 
No 53 

Does he/she ask when you're at the 
supermarket? 

Yes 86% 

No ' m 

When your child asks for a specific cereal, 
what does he/she usually say.... whet reasons 
does he/she give for wanting it? 



49% 
51 



92% 
8 



54% 
46 



83% 

17 , 



35% 
65 



81% 
19 



Wants premium 


47% 


47% 


, 51% 


42% 


Just wants it 


24 


'23 


21 


31 


Ad related comment 


18 


23 


19l 


10 


Try a newi cereal 


7 


2 


9 


10 


Tasted good 




2 


8 ^ 


10 


Nourishing 


3 


5 


4 


0 


Friends have it 


■ 1 


♦ 0 


1 


4 


Other/don't 'know 


3 


5 


0 


4 



(MULTIPLE RESPONSES TABULATED)' 



Does he/she sver say that he/she wants a cereal 
"SO he/she can Jl^^a premium or prize in the box? 




ERIC 



Premium cited above 


47% 


47% 


51% 


42% 


Yes 


.36 


35' 


36 


40 


No 


17 


18 


13 


18 


JC mention the nutritional va\ue 








kind of' cereal? 










Nutrition cited above 


3% 


5% 


4% ■ 


0% 


Yes 


16 


12 


.16 




No . „ 


81 


r 


80 


. 78 



94 



\ 




-Table 19 

MOTHER- REPORTED ASKING FOR ADVERTISED TOYS 









\ Child '3 


Grade in 


Schools 


Request measure; 




Overall 


Pre-Kin 


1st- 3rd 


Uth-5th 




(N=301) 


(N=93) 


(N=ll-6-) 


(N=92) 



44a^i5L.Qf_the ads aimed at children are for ^ * 

toys — like'^ 'games,* dolls, racing c^rs and 

other playthings.'. About how often would ,* • 

you say ypur child asks you to buy certain* 
toys that he/she seeg-on TV.... a lot, 
sometimes, or never? 

Requests lot , . ^27% 35% 28% 16% 

Requests sometimes 53 5^^ • 5U ^ 

Requasts liever 20 11 18 33 

IF CHILD ASKS TOR* TOYS:/ ' ' (N=^UO) ^N=:83) (N=95) (N=6a^ . 
When does your sbn/daughter ask for .these toys: 

Does he/she" ask right after watching a ' 

commercial? 

Yes li% 81% 80% / 7U% , 

No • 22 19 . 20 . 26 ' ' 

Does he/she ask when you're right in the store? 

Yes* • 65% '^66% §9% 59% 

No ^5 , ' 3U 31 m Z;' - 

When you tell' your child that^jjj^she can't • ^ 
have a particular toy, what rea30T\ do you * 
usually give? * " 



1 



Toy too expensive ' 


U3% 


37% 


51% 


39% 


?oy a poor value 


20 


18 


18 


21 


Child already has it 


18^ 


18' 


21 


15 


Child doesn't need it 


13 


10 


. 14 


18 ^ 


Wait,|ipr birthday/ , 


12 








Christmas 


17 


11 " 


8 


Not suitable for age 




. '16 


10 


. 5 


■Just say po 


1 ■ ' 


-~ 5 


7 


8 


Other/no reason 


ii 


11 


. 8 


15 



(MULTIPLE RESPONSES TABULATED)' 

^ -■ ^-T 
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Table 20 * 

ASKING FOR PRODUCTS AFTER VIEWINd,. BY SATURDAY MORNING VIEWING 







Light 


a- - - 
Heavy 


Asking measure: • 


Viewers 


Viewers ^ 


* 


(N=44i+) 


(N=29U) 



Many the TV commercials are for toys — thingg like . 
games and 'dolls and racing cars . After you se^these * 
toys on TV, how much do you ask your mother tx> buy them 
for you? 



A- Lot 

Sometimes 

Never 



16%' 
64 

20 c 



Aftei? you see commercials for breakfast cereals on TU,. ' 
0 how much do* you ask your mother to' buy the cereal 
for you? ' , ^ 



A Lot 

, , ^ Sometimes 

* Never 
'^^ ' ' ' • . 

IF YOU HAVE SEEN BIG WHEEL C0MMERCIAL'<N=703) : 

Did you ever ask your parents to buy Big \flieel 
for you? ^ 

. • Yes 
^ " No 

IF SEEN BOO BERRY COMMERCIAL (N=:727): ' 
Have you ever asked your^vjmgther to bay *Boo 
B/erry cerea^l? • . ^ 



Yes 

No ■ 



J 



In the last f^ days, have ypu 'seeli any^TV com- 
mercials that made you want t<;x^ get^^some toy or 
cereal or candy or something like that? ' IF YES: 
Did you ask your mother to buy it for A^ou? 
(N=228 older children) , - '^r . , 

/ ' • Wanted, Asked 

• ' I V/atited, Didn't Ask 

Didn't Want , 

' s • \ . 



24% 

50 

26 



40% 
46 

14 ^ 

J 

. * ' 

41% 

a9 

20 



32% 
68 



49% 
51 



38% 
62 r 



60% 
40- 



;2i% 
n- 

68 



20% 

20 

€0 



\ 



\ 
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Tahie 21 • 

MOTHER-REPORTED PARTIAL CORRELATES OF 
MOTHER/CHIL'D--REPORTED" SATURDAY MORNING VIEWING 



u ■ 


Criterion vari^lfe: ' 


1 


Zero-order 
correlation 


Fourth -order 
partial 


N 



Child asking for cereals 
Asks in store 
*Asks after viewing 
Mentions premium 
Mentions nutrition 
Child disappointed with cereal 
Mother denies request 
Mother-child conflict 
Child unhappy over denial 

Child asking for toys • 

Asks in store ' ^ 

Asks after viewing 
Mother-child conflict 
Child unhappy over denial 
» ■ 
Child USB of vitamins 

Child asking for vitamins 

Child matet^ialistic orientations 

Child seat belt buckling behavior 

Child bothered by interruptipns 



+ .28 




+ ..22 


301 


- .OU 




-.09' 


211 


+ .18 




+ .15 


211 


+ .09 




+ .08 


211 


+ .11 




+ .11 ^ 


•211 


.00 




-.01 


-211 






.00. 


211 




+ .09 


158 


+ .m 




+ .11 


158 


+ .17 




+ .10 


, aov 


-.02 




-.05 


' 240 


+ .12 




"^^-+.10 - 


240 


+ .21 




+ .21 


240 


+ .20 




+ .18 


240 


+vl7 




+ .08 


301 


-.02 




+ .01 


117 


+ .09 




+ .07 


301 


-.19. 




-.22 


301 


.00 ^ 




-.01 


301 




Table entries ai|te computed on data gathered from N=301 mc^theJ'^^^^ild dyads 
representing a subsample of children in kindergarten through fiftTi grade. 
Fourth-order papxial correlations control for ag6, sex, race, school 
preformance. Tne f^redictor variable is the Mother/Child-^Satur^jiiy Morn- 
ing Television/Advertising Viewing Index. The N*s for i«den'^d variables 
are smaller because questions were asked only of those mot Ij^pre answering 
screen item. ^ 



\ 
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Table 22 

CONDITIONAL PARTIAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 
MOTHER-CHILD INTERACTION AND SATURDAY VIEWING 















Interactdon variable: 


Teaches 
about ads 

(N=mo)^ 


Doesn't 
teach 
(N=I61) 


Strict 
Discipline 
0*^129) 


Lenient 
Disbipline 
(N=172) 


Child asking for cereals ^ , +.13 

Mentions premium ' ' 

Mother-child conflict +.0? 
Child unhappy over denial +.17 
Child disappointed wit* cereal -.15 


+ 124 

r-i 

+ .16 
-.02 
.00 . 


+ .16 ' 
-.03 

^ 


+ .24, ' 
+ .13' 
+ .07 
— ** — — f 


Child asking for, toys' 
Mother-chiid conflict 


+.06 
+ .23 ' 
' +-24 


+ .08 
+ .1& 
+ .14 

> 


+ .12 
+ .06 


+.10 

+ .25 



Pred:^ctor variable is the Mother/Child Saturday Morning Televisiorf/ Advertising 
Viewing Index. Partial correlations are computed S(sparately for each contin- 
gent condition subgroup, while controlling for age, sex, race", and school 'per- 
formance. The teachin"^ variable is dichotomized on the item .displayed in Table 
15; mothers .who discuss . advertising* techniques or practices are in the teaching 
group, while those who say lihat never talk to their child about ads are in'' the 
non-teaching -group.* On the second contingency variable, mothers were asked "In 
terms of discipline, would you say you're a strict parent or a lenient parent?" 
Those who reply "in between" are classified in the lenient category in this 
analysis. ^ 
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"Table 23 - 

CONSEQUENCES OF CEREAL , REQUESTS , BY REASON CITED FOR REQUEST 



V . ■ 


w — 

Why cereal usually revested: 


Conssiquence variable: 


Premium Reason - Other Reasons 
(N=i99) (N=112) ' 

/ 



When your child asks for a certain- 
cereal, doA'ou ever tell him/her 
th ^ t he/ ig!Te can't have it? 

Yes 
No 

IF YES: How does he/she react 
when you say no? 

Angry V ' 

Disappointed/poUting 
^Doe»sn*t bother child 
- Understands denial 
Persistence in request 
Substitute request 
No^^denial (above) 
♦* , 
IF YES: When you say that he/she 
can't have a cereal, how often do 
you argue with him/her . . ^ would . 
you say a lof, sometimes or never? 

• " ^Argue_a Jjot/sotnetimes 

i Argue never \ ■ 

'No ^.denial (above) 

Has your child ever been disappointed' 
with .a cereal that he/she asked you 
to buy? 

Yes 

No' . : 



78% 
22 



6% 
25 
33 ' 
' 8 

2. 

22 



42% 

36 

22 



65^ 
35 



72% 
28 



4% 
18 
34 

9 

3 

28 



25% 

^7 
28 



66% 
34 



*^Mothers wei-^e categorized into the '*Premi{3Tn Reason" cla^sif icati^^ 
if they cited premiums in response to t/ie open-ended question 'tSon- 
cerning.the reasons given by the child /for. wanting cereal. The 
"Other Reasons" category included tho^e who originally gave' other 
nonrpretniUlm reasons, even though they ';^ubsequently^ responded posi-v ^ 
tively \o the* follow-up . direct question about premium-based requests 
N=211 gf 301 mothers who -©ported -^^at their child asked ^ for cereals, 
seen cJn^Yv: • / 
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Table 24 

CONFLICT AND ANGER AFTER DENIAL OF REQUESTS, BY GRADE LEVEL 



Conflict /Anger measure: 



Q Grade level: 

Pre-Kin 1st -3rd 4th--5th^ 
(N=^0)" . (N=310) (N=229} 



IF ASKS FOR TOYS (N=506): 
^•/hen your mother says you^an^t have 
a toy that you ask for, how much do 
you argue with her? 



When she says you can't have a toy, 
how much do you get mad at her? 



A Lot 

Sometime^ 

Never 



JF ASKS FOR CEREALS (N=562): 
\^en your mother says yoU can't have 
a cereal that you ask for, how muc^ 
do you argue with her?, 

A Lot* 
. Sometimes 
Never 

VJheri your mother says you can't have 
a cereal, how much do "you get mad at 
h6r? 

A Lot 

, ■ Sometimes 
Never 



A Lot 


21% 


" . 14% 


16% 


Sometimes 


22 


30 


52 


^ever 


57 


56 


32 



25% 
27" 
48 



19% 

23 

58 



.20% 
35 
45 




12% 
31 
57 ' 



16% 

33 

51 



18%- 
». 50 
23 



/ 10% 
50 



15% 

38 

47 
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Table 25' 

MOTHER-REPORTED CONFLICT AND ANGER AFTER DENYING -REQUESTS 







Child's Grade in School: 


■1 

.Conflict/Anger measure: 

— «c-^^ ' 


Overall 


Pre-Kin lst-3rd 4th-5th 



IF CHILD ASKS FOR^DVERTISED CEREALS: (N=211) (N=:75) (N=$l) (N=55) 



When yc5ur child asks for a certain 
cereal, do you 6ver t^ll him/her that 
'he/she can't have it? IF YES: How 
does he/^he react when you say no? 



No denial 


25% 


33% 


• 20% 


22% 


yes denial 


75 


67 


80 ' 


, '78 


— Angry reaction 


( 5) 


( 4) 


( 6) 


C 6) 


— Disappointed 


/ (21)'" 


(17) 


(28) 


(14) 


— Persists 


/ ( 3^ 


( 7) 


( 0) 


( 2) 


— Doesn't bother 


(34) • 


■■(21) 


(39) 


(41) 


— Understands denial 


( 8) 


(11) 


( 4) 


(13) 


— Substitute reqifest 


( 4) 


( 7)' 


( 3) 


( 2) 



IF YES: V/hen you say that he/she 
can*t have a cereal, how oft^eri do 
you argue with him/her ... .woMd you 
say alot , somet'^imes , or nev^r? 

A lot/Son\^times 
Never 
No denial 



V 

--36% 
31 
33 



39% 
•41 
20 



*25% 



22 



IF CHILD ASKS FOR ADVERTISED ;OYS: 

How does he/she generally react when 
you s^ that he/she cap^t have a toy? 



(N=83) (N=95) (N=62y 




^kngvy reaction 
'TTisappQint " 
Persists 
Doesn't bother 
Understanas denial 
Substitute request 
O.ther rea^ction 

How often do you ar^gue with him/her 
about buying toys that he/she sees 
TV would you sai^ a lot, some 
or never? \ 

— t * A lot 

Sometimes 
Nev( 



10% 


- 8% 


13% 


33 . 


30 




7 / 




3 


25 


.30 


39 


23 * 


17 


16 


2 


1 


0 


0' 


■ 7 


& 
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Table 26 



CONFLICT AND ANGER AFTER DENIAL^OF REQUESTS, 
BY SATURDAY MORNfNGM^IEJ;^^ 



Conflict/Anger measure: 



Light 
Viewers 




IF ASKS FOR TOYS (N=606): 
When your mother says you can't have a toy 
that you ask for, how much do you argue with 
V her? 

A Lot 
Sometimes 
Never 

IF ASK$, FOR T0YS/N=606): 

V/hen,^hQ says you can't have a toy, how much 
do. you get ma^ at her? 

A Lot 
Sometimes 
Never 



11% 

42 

47 



18% 

44 

38 



IF ASKS FOR CEREALS ^^=562): 
When your mother s^iys you can't have a cereal 
.that you ask for, how much do you argue with 
her? 

' \ A Lot ' 

Sometimes 
Never 



/ 



IF ASKS FOR CEREALS (N=562): 

When your, mother says you can't have a cereal, 

how much do you get mad at her? 

, • A Lot 

' , Sometimes ' 

N^ver 



8% 
36 
56 



11% 

36 

53. 
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Table 27 



MATERIALISTIC ORIENTATIONS;^ BY SATURDAY HORNING VIEWING, 



Materialism measure: 



Do you think that the kids who have the 'most toys * 
are, the most happy kids? ' 



Maybe 



"0 



2& ^ .24* 



No . ' 30 2ih 



How much do you try to get your parents to buy 
things for you so you can show^ o"ff to your friends? 

A 'Lot ' % ^ 14% J7V 

Sometime^ 31 ^->24 

Never \^ 

There are two kinds of sugar frosted flaJ^es 
Kelloggs and Food blub. Which kind do youj think \ 

is the best? ' ^ x 1 ^ o 

Kelloggs Sug^r Fros^ted. Flakes '59% ' 57% 

About the Same - 27 28 

Food Club Sugar FrxDSted Flakes 14 15 

Vfhen you are a grown up^ do* you think that the 
most important thing is to have lots of money? 

(N=228^ older ^children) ' , - . 

' Yes * 18% 25% 

Maybe* * 17 16 

• * No^ 65 ' 59 

If you had to choose, would you rather play ^ith a 
toy from »the toy store-ro^i-^ play at the playground? 
(N=228 older children) 

Play With thQ Toy 10% - * 18% 

Don't Care ' 49 ^45 

Play at the Playground 41 ^37 

^If your family was going to eat at a drive-in 
^ restaurant, which x)ne would you want to go to? . 
(N=228 older children) 

^ McDonalds /Burp^er King 70% 81% 

Don't Care '30 19 



I 

] Table 28 

' SOCIAL AND NUTRITIONAL LEABNING, BY SATURDAY MORNING VIEWING 



Light . Heavy 

Learning measure: ' , Viewers^ Viewers 

(N=444) (N=29t*) 



\flien you ride in the car with your parents, how 
much do yt>u buckle your seat belt? ^ ^ 



A lot 37% UU% 



Sometimes 43 30 

Never 20' 26 



.Do you think it is really important for people 
to stop being litterbugs? 



^ Yes V ^ ^ 92% ^ 94% 

\ Mayt>e 1 1 

^ \No. * 7 5 



Most cereal and candy has lots of siigar on it. 
Do you think sugar is good for you? 



* When you eat breakfast^, which one of these 
^^ods will make yoc the strongest and give 



you ''.he most energy? 
(N=228 older children) 



\ or Boo Berry) 



Yes ^ 15% 23% 

Maybe ^ 18 . 13 

No 67 64 



Bacon and Eggs 70% 74% 

Hot Oatmeal 26 17^ 

Sweet Cereal 4 9 
(like ^Ipha Bits 



Do you think it is really iirljportant for kids to 
take vl^tamin tablets every day? (Like Flintstories 
or Chocks) . ^ 

(N=228 Older children) 

, ^ Yes 36% 48% 

Maybe 35 25 

« - ..No 29 . 27 
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'Table 29 ^ 

MOTHER-REPORTED BEHAVIOR AKD ATTITUDES REGARDING CHILDREN'S VITAMINS 







» , ^ 






■ Child's Grade in School: 


Vitamin measufre: 


Overall 


Pre-Kin lst-3rd 4th-5th 




(W=301) 


(N=93) (N=116) (N=92) 



Does your child use any of the 
children's vitamin tablets? 



Mn 


61% 


43% 


62% 


Yes 


39 


• -57 


38 


--Flintstones 


(11) 


(17) 


( 9) 


— Chocks 


( 7) 


( 5) 


( 9) 


—Pals 


( 5) 


(•10) 


( 3) 


— One-a-Day 


( 3) ^ 


. ( 6) ■ 


( 3) 


— Prescription 


( 2) 


( 4) 


• ( .1) 


— Other 

• 


(11> 


(15) 


* (13) 


IF USES VITAMJN TABLETS (N=117): 








Why is that bran;i used? 








Least expensive 


,15% 


15% 


18% 


Doctor recommends 


13 


19 


7 


Flavor/shape 


12 


13 


14 


Health quality 


10 


9 


11 


TV ads ^ 


10 


10 


11 


Family uses 


6 


8 


. 7 


Chewable . ^ 




2 


^ 0 


Other/no reason j 


30 


24 


32 


Did your child ask you to buy 








that brand? 








Yes 


43% 


35% 


49% 


No 


57 


65 


**51 



\ 

Have you noticed any ads for 
children's vitamins during 
the afternoon or evening .that 
are directed at adults rather * 
than children^? IF YES: ' What 
dp ybu thj.nk of the idea of 
advertising children's vitamins 
directly to adults? * ^ 

8li 
19 
(15) 



No 
Yes 

— Favor idea 



78% 

22 
(■ 8) 
( 5) 
( 2) 
( 0) 
( 1) 
( 6) 



10% 
10 
5. 
10 
10 
.0 
15 



50% 
50 



--Don't know 



( 4) 



81% 


77% 


90% 


19 


23 


10 


(15) 


(21) 


( 0) 


( 4) 


•( 2) 


(10) 



Table 30 



PARTIAL CORRELATES OF MOTHER/cHILD-REPORTED SATURDAY MORNIN^ VIEWING 



Criterion variable index: 



' Zero-order Fpurth-order 
correlation partial 



^ 

Liking for television commercials 


y 

+ •30 


+ 91 
• . ^ J. 


Knowledge of advertised^ brands and attribu-^es 


-.02 


+ . lU 


Acceptance of television advertising claims ' 


+ •37 


) +00 


Talking about television commercial^; 


+ /21 




Asking for products after viewing 


+ ,33 


+ .22 


Asking for toys 


+ •31 




Asking for cereals 




+ .17 


Conflict and anger after asking for products* 


+ •03 


+.,02 


Conflict and anger after asking for toys 


+ ,05 


+ .06 


' Conflict and anger after asking for cereals 


.00 


-.03, ' 


Materialistic orientations , 


'+•18 


+ .05 


Seat belt buckling behavior 


-.10 


-.07 .' 


Attitude toward littering 


-.01 


+ .03 


Belief in nutritive value of sugar 

1 


+ .i2 


+ .11 



All table entries are computed on N=301 mother-child dyads representing 
a subsample of kindergarten through fifth grade students. Predictor 
variable is the !lotlier/Child Saturday Morning Television/Advertising 
Viewing Index, FouH:h-order partial correlations control for age sex 
race, and scholastic performance. * * 
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Table 31 

I 

PARTIAL CORRELATES BETWEl^N VIEWING AND ELABORATED ^NDlCES 
: ' . FOR OLDER CHILDREN 



Criterion index version: 



Third-order 
partial 



Liking for commercials: Core 3-item index 
Elaborated 5-i^em index (p-w = +.92) 


' +.32 
+ .30 


« 


raowledge of acr.m^terial: Core G-jLtem index 
Elaborated 11*- item inde^ (p-w = +.78) 


+ .03 
-.05 ^ 




Acceptance of ad claims: Core S-item index 
Elaborated 7-item index (p-w = +,90) 


+ .18 . 
+ .22 


1 


Talking abou-^ commercials: Core 2-item index 
Elaborated 4.item index (p-w = +.83) 


+ .19 
+ .26 




Asking for products: Core 4-. item index y 

Elaborated 5-item index (p-w = +.98) 
• 


+ .32 
+ .30 

< 




Materialistic orientations: Core 3-item index 
Elaborated 6-item index (p-w - \.B^y 

' 


+.vl9 

+(20: 

/ 


* 



All table entries are .computed on N=228 fourth and fi'fth grade stu~ 
dents. Predictor variable, is .the Television/Adverti$ing Viewing 
Index. Third-order partials control for sex, race, and scholastic 
performance. The Core criterion indices are composed of questionnaire 
Items administered to all children; the Elaborated criterion indices ' 
also include supplementary items asR e^ only of the 'older fourth and\ 
fifth graders. The '-p^w" figures prel^d in parentheses are the 
part -whole correlations between the- corresponding Core and Elaborated 
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Table 32 



Conditional partial correlates of viewing, 
by grade level and attention level 





Pre 


-Kin 


•i-3?id 


^grade 


4-5th 


grade 




Low 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 


High, 


Criterion variablp inHpy* 


Attn 

M— OA 


"Attn 


Attn 
N=138' 


Attn 
N=172 


At^n ^ttn 


Liking for commercials 


+ .45 


+ .19 


+ ,35 


+ .21 - 


+ .35 


+ .26 


Knowledge of ad material 


+ .02 


- . 18 






+ .05 


-.01 


Acceptande of ad claims 


+ .50 


+ .22 


+'.27 


+ .13 


+ .13 


+ .15 


Talking about commei^cials' ' 


+ .44 


+ .36 


+ .37 


+ .2^ 


+ .22 


+ .17 


Asking for products 


+ .44 


+ .31 


+ .31 ' 


+\26 


+ .34 


+ .29 


Conflict and anger ' 


+ .03 


-.03 


+ .09 


+ .12 


+ .28 


+ .28 


Materialistic orientations 


+ .20 


-.14 




+ .06 


+ .'m 


+ .18 


Seat belt buckling behavior 


+ .08 


+ .05 


.-.02 


+ .01^ 


-'•07 


-.05 


A'ttitude toward littering 


+ .18 


+ .14 


+ .01 




.00 


+.02,^ 


Belief in value of sugar* 


+ .24 


+ .10 \ 


+ .12' 


+ .07 


+ .06 


+ .05 / 



Predictor variable is the Saturday Morning Television'/Adve^ising View- 
ing Index. Partial correlatipns &re computed separately for each con- ' 
tiijgent condition subgroup^^ while controlling for sex, race, and pchool 
performance. High attention. respondent? riport watching "most" ads 
when they come on TV; low ^attention respondents report watching "some" 
pr "]ust a few" ads that appear while they view television 



I 

I 
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